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FOREWORD 



••lVM.>lop.n- Pcoiiciency in Reading/Study Skills L^or Content Teachers" 
.s Packa^;e IX in ihe Inservice Resources Kit, It responds to many requests 
£rum the licld for assistance to teachers in dealing with the wide range of 
reading skills Ic^und in most New York State classiooins, 

Ihe package is committed to the concept of diagnostic leaclnne \u 
all conu-iu areas- U attempts to provide ways and means through which 
u-achers will be able Lo assess themselves as well as their students and, 
in conse.'iuence will pioviJe «nore personal i xeJ IirarucLio-ial progr;)ns. 

It is by ni> means exhaustive and should be supplemented by many other 
maleriais known lo individual teachers or group leaders. 

Its task orientation provides opportunities for teachers to learn and 
Lrv new procedures for program planning and management in their own content 



areas. 



At no tir.ie does this package assume that reading is the sole means by 
uhich slnaenLS acquire knowledge. However, it does assume that each 
student is entitled to appropriate assistance in those learning tasks 
recjairlng that he read in every content area. 

The package was prepared under the direction of Alberta C. Patch, 
Associate > Bureau of Reading Education. 

Dr. Zacbary J. Clements, University of Vermont contributed the original 
manuscript narrative. The manuscript was edited for clarity, conciseness 
and consistency by Gordon Spinney, English Department, Columbia High School, 
Kast GrPLiibusli. 



t} 
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l)i • Jiidith Del Bc^sco, Regie. .al Reading Coordinator, Nassau County 
BOCKS,:\nd Dan Dramer, District Curriculum Coordi nator, Sewanahaka Central 
H.t;h ScluuU ,conl ribute^d exaiaplco of teaching materials and techniques. 

The I'.ureau is also appreciative of contributions by Virginia Fransecky, 
Jerrv Hu ichi ns. an.l P*Miee Livf'i anj 01 Va'ijjin . Associates in R.^adlng 
hducat ion, 

Dr, Dv.)nald Bragaw, Chief of Bureau of Social Studies reviewed the 
contents for applicability to his content area. 



Jane Algozzine 

Chief, Bureau of Reading Education 
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Di:VLlOiMwc; PiiOFIC'lhNCT IN THK RKADl NC/ STUDY SKILLS FOR CONThNT TLACHKRS 
InL rodijc I loii : 

'Ihc goal this inservice package is to help content area teachers 
meet the deinand tor differentiating reading instruction. This teaching 
procedure provides appropriate learning tasks for the wide range among 
students in learning style, potential for academic success, and reading 
achievement • 
Con^ eni s : 

Section One: Teacher Assessment 

Section Two: Student Needs Assessment 

SucUi^n Three:" Program Assessment 

Secciun Four: Program Planning for Differentiating Instruction 
Bibliography of Materials 




SccUoi One: It dchei Asst^ssment 

r.t'Uie a coptti\t- area teacher can plan a diversified reading/ tudy 
skills progian, he Jtiust lirst assess his existing attitudes and concerns 
regarding the job he feels he must do or the job he is required to do. 

ieacher {'ask :r! - - Eval uat ion of Your Situation 

Filling out the items on this inventory should bring your particular 
situation into focus. 
Inventory 

When 1 took this teaching position as a teacher of 



1 had special reasons for getting involved as well as for wanting to reach 
definite goals in my teaching. 
Why I decided to teach: 



I . 
2. 
3. 
4 . 

OojecLiv/es I want to accomplish when teaching ">y subject: 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

Factors that interfere with the attainment of my objectives: 

1 . 

2 ^ 
3. 
4. 
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Assumptions about learning to r'^ad : 

Did the lack of interest on the part of students or difficulties in 
reading/ learning appear on the list of factors interfering with your 
attainment of objectives? Perhaps the following will help you understand 
these factors better. 

There are several assumptions that can be made about learning to read: 

)• The ability to read, to re create meaning from printed 
symbols, is one of the most complex of all human 
activities, 

2. Reading involves a mixture of the following differences: 
physical, academic, emotional, environmental, and social • 

3. Learning how to read is one of the most valuable 
accomplishments a person can acquire. 

4. Failure to learn to reed frequently results in severe 
personality problems. 

5. Failure to learn to read inevitably results in academic 
fai lure. 

6. Contributory to success in learning to read are proper 
timing in instruction; appropriate methodology, materials, 
aiid pacing; and a favorable learning climate. 

?• The beginning approach for teaching reading is crucial 
to the learner. 

Teacher Task # 2- -Assessment of Your Concerns 

Examine your thinking by answering these questions in order to see 

whether your thinking is in line with the assumption: 

Question: What concerns do you think a school administration should 
have about a child when he is enrolled in kindergarten? 

Answer: 

Directive: Check those concerns that you think most schools actually 
take into account. 

Question: What characteristics and/or abilities do you think a teacher 
of beginning reading should have? 
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Answer : 




Di reel ive : 



Check those that you think arc usually required when 
hiring these teachers. 



Quebt lon: 



The ceacher is undoubtedly the most essential element 
in the reading instruction process. However, there are 
also a number of other important factors which contribute 
to a good learning situation for reading. V/hich do you 
rate as fundamental? 



Answer : 



Directive: Check those items which you feel most schools provide. 

Te acher Task #3- -School Responsibility to the Befiinning Child 

Read and react to the following complaint about how the school fails 

in its responsibility to the beginning reader. 

Unfortunately, enrollment in a public school is almost 
always based on essentially one condition: Is the child 
five years of age? Sometimes a few tests of general ability 
are given and parent interviews are conducted, but rarely are 
the data used to evaluate the needs of a particular child or 
as a basis for keeping the child out of the instructional 
milieu for an additional year to provide time for greater 
maturity. Furthermore, tho data that are gathered are fre- 
quently not effectively communicated to the teacher; and 
often, iN^en they are,the teacher does not utilize them to plan 
individualized instruction. The end result of all this is 
that children arrive in kindergarten with a wide variety of 
abilities, home and experience backgrounds, attitudes, 
physical -coordinational levels of performance, and social- 
educational levels. 

Perhaps all of the resultant differences in needs could 
be met by guaranteeing teacher preparedness, interest, and 
crt»ativity; appropriate classroom facilities, learning aids, 
and materials; and quality instruction. However, there is 
often |>reat disparity in all of these areas from school to 
school and frequently among different classes in the same 
scliool. A child must often depend on the luck of the draw 
regarding the atmosphere in which he will learn, the facilities 
available, the number of students in the class, the teacher's 
instructional method, and even the teacher that he gets. 
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As if all this were not enough for the beginning 
reader to contend with, an even niore discouraging sit- 
uation exists. While our schools give lip-service to 
the axiom, '^Take the child where he is,*' this worthy 
intention may be forgotten soon after enrollment and 
niav be practically non-existent after the first two 
years of school. Teachers above the second grade 
often expect children to have attained a certain level 
of competence. A child's failure to reach such levels 
taay result in emotions ranging from indifference to 
open hostility on the part of both teacher and child. 

As an outcome, the child is often given inappro- 
priaU^ learning tasks which he cannot handle. He 
reacts in an unacceptable fashion. The teacher's 
negative response completes the dismal cycle. From 
this point on, it is a short hop to total indifference 
to school; apathy for learning; and open hostility 
to reading, teachers, and ultimately to all of society. 

List your reactions under one or more of these headings: 



I 

Points of Agreement 



2 

Points of Disagreement 



3 A 
Significance to Elementary Teacher Significance to Subject Teache 
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Teacht^r Task ''4'-SurvcyinR Your Attitude 

As you work through this package, you will be assigned a number of 
tasks which are planned to assist you when providing a differentiated 
program in your subject area. React to the twenty statements in the 
following attitude survey. Later, you will be asked to use this 
instruraent as a post-survey to serve as a self -check of possible changes 
in youi thinking. 

Aftree Pi sagree ^^ot Sure 

1. There are nore pupils with reading problems AD NS 
today than there were 30 years ago. 

2. Most poor readers have trouble because they AD NS 
don't knov; their phonics* 

3. Pupils should be retained at a grade level AD NS 
if they cannot score et a designated level 

in reading achievement. 

'4. Fifth graders who score at the second grade AD NS 

level on a reading test should still be 
rec|uired to read fifth grade material in 
^>rder for them to be ready for sixth grade* 

5. Diagnostic teaching will provide a framework AD NS 
for personalizing instruction. 

6. Grouping for reading /learning needs is accom^ AD NS 
plished only where small classes are concerned 

and pupils are independent, 

7. Experiential background of a pupil has little AD NS 
t(? do with his ability to comprehend when he 

reads. 

8. Students experiencing severe reading diffi- AD NS 
cullies are usually of low intelligence. 

0. The standardized reading score obtained from AD NS 
a pupil's record indicates the readability 
level of the textbook that should be assigned 
to him, 

10. Diagnostic tests are not for classroom use. AD NS 

11. Study and reading skills should be taught 

mainly by reading and/or English teachers. AD NS 
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Agree Pi sa^ree Not Sure 

12. Most content area texts are writtea at grade A D NS 
level . 

13. Most content area teachers do not have time to A D NS 
teach reading/thinking skills. 

14. Most basic reading skills cannot be taught A D NS 
within the context of the content areas. 

15. Most content area teachers feel confident A D NS 
teaching basic reading/study skills ixi content 

areas. 

16. Grouping for learning at different levels within A D NS 
the same class is impractical, if not impossible, 

in content-area classes* 

17. If students can't read texts, a good long-range A D NS 
solution is to use materials other than texts. 

18. Criterion- referenced tests can be created and used A D NS 
by content-area teachers* 

19. Most content-area teachers have had a course in A D NS 
teaching reading* 



20. Differentiated assignments can be developed 
by the content-area teacher for a class of 
thirty-three or tnore students. 



NS 



Te achfer Task #5- -Suggested Readings 

Do some independent study to determine what support other educators 
lend to the positions you have taken in the attitude survey. Discuss points 
of differences with other members of your staff. 

Suggested references are; 

1. Ar.astasion, Nichols J., "A Comparison of Two ^proaches in 
Uograding Reading Instruction," Elementary English , 45 
(i^ril, 1968), 495-99. 

2. Beltrame, Irvin and Van Dyk, Howard, "The Hillsdale Plan: Solution, 
Salvation," Journal of Reading , 12 (Dec. 1968), 224-28 

3. Cameron, Jack R., "Read Critically--or Join the Mob", Journal of 
Reading , 12 (Oct., 1968), 24-26. 
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4. Current Administrative Problems in Reading , Newark, Del.: The 
International Reading Association, 1968* 

5. Dawson, Mildren A* (Compiler), Developing Comprehension Including 
Critical Reading , Newark, Del.: The International Reading Associa- 
tion, 1968. 

b. Development of Lifetime Reading Habits , Newark, Del.: The Inter- 
national Reading Association, 1968. 

7. Duffy, Gerald C, "Developing the Reading Habit," The Reading 
Teacher , 21 (Dec, 1967), 253-54. 

i"^. Karly, Margaret, et. al.. Critical Reading Develops Early , Newark, 
Del.: The International Reading Association, 1968. 

9. Educating the Children of the Poor , Washington, D.C.: Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1968. 

10. Education for Socially Disadvantaged Children , Review of Educational 
Research, American Education Research Association, V. 35, No. 5. 

IK Guszok, Frank J., "Teacher Questioning and Reading," The Reading 
Teacher, 21 (Dec, 1967), 227-234. 

12. Harrison, Alan R., "Critical Reading for Elementary Pupils," The 
Reading Teacher , 21 (Dec, 1967), 244-47 

13. Ramsay, Wallace, Organizing for Individual Differences , Newark, Del: 
International Reading Association, 1969. 

14. Rathrock, Dayton G., "Teachers Surveyed: A Decade of Individualized 
Reading," Elementary English 45 (Oct., 1968), 754-57. 

15. Reddin, Estay, "Listening Instruction, Reading and Critical Thinking," 
The Reading Teacher , 21 (Apv., 1968), 654-57. 

16. Rogers, CD., "Developmental Integration in Reading," Elementary 
English , 45 (Dec, 1968), 1068-70. 

17. Sartain, Harry W. , "Organizational Patterns of Schools and Classrooms 
for Reading Instruction, National Society for Study of Education . 
1968 Yearbook, Part 11 , Chap. VI. 

18. The Individualized Reading Program, Newark, Del.: The International 
Reading Association, 1968. 

19. Whipple, Gertrude, and Black, Millard, Reading for Children Without -- 
Our Disadvantaged Youth , Newark, Del.: The International Reading 
Association, 1967. 
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Professional Book List for Secondary Teachers 

1. Cushenbery, Donald C, Reading Improvement in the Secondary Schools , 

West Nyack: Parker Publishing Co., Inc., 1970. 

2. Fador, Daniel N. and McNeil. Elton B. , Hooked on Books: Program 

and Proof , New York: Berkeley Publishing Co., 1968. 

3. Gunn, Angel la M. (Ed.), What We Know About School Reading , Newton 

Center, Mass.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1969. 

4. Hofner, Lawrence, Improving Reading in the Secondary Schools , New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1967. 

5. Herber, Harold L., Teaching Rea^ing_ in the^Cont^ Englewood 

Cliffs, N.J., Prentice Hall , 'inc! ,' 1970 . 

6. Marksheffel, Ned. D, , Better Reading in the Secondary School , 

New York: The Ronald Press, 1966. 
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The Role of a Reading Consultant: 

Some school systems are fortunate to have a reading consultant who 
can guide and support efforts to solve reading problems* The accompany- 
ing diagram, by Robinson- Smi th^ , illustrates the levels of response 
typical of some content area teachers as well as appropriate reactions 
by reading consultants. However, many schools have no professional on 
the staff to effect change in reading services. At what level is your 
department's response? How can you as an individual make a difference? 
When you finish studying this package, you should be qualified to supply 
supportive services at each level. Alternative services to those of the 
reading consultant could be provided: department chairman, content-area 
teams, cross-discipline teams, reading committee, teachers with a reading 
speciality- 

Teacher Task #6- -Response-Level Chart 

Study the following Response-Level Chart prepared by Robinson and 
Smith, noting the responses suggested for a reading consultant. Using 
the accompanying chart, add responses which you as a content teacher, 
trained in the reading area, might make at each level. 



Robinson, Richard and Smith, Beverly J., "Secondary Consultant: Remedial 
Teacher of Content Teachers," Journal of Reading , Vol. 16, No. 6, 
March, 1973, Communications Printing, Inc,, Newark, Delaware, p. 441. 
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The chart which follows also portrays how the Reading Consultant 
may function in a secondary school and the interrelationship that may 
exist in the i')tal organization. 

Teacher Task #7"Evaluation of School* s Reading Program 

Determine how your school program in reading compares with that of 

the chart. Draw up a diagram to illustrate your finds. 

Discuss the results with other members of your staff. Could changes 

be made that would strengthen your organization? If so, use a plan such as 

^he following tu initiate change: 

Improving the Reading Program 
Recoiiimendal ions Who When How 

(prioritized) 



If there is i«o reading consultant in your program, how can the 
responsibilities of this assignment be incorporated into the school program? 
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Organization of Total Secondary Reading Program 





Teachers 




<5* 




Students 
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Reodins 
Consultofit 



/ 



£$tofoii$h6$ Obfedives \ v 
Directs Reading Programs 
Assists Teachers 



Offers Inservices Troinitig 
Evaluates Program 
Diagnoses - Provides for Reading Difficulties 
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Section Two: Student Neods Assessment 

As a content area teacher, you are responsible for presenting a given 
subject to part Lv-iilar groups of students^ One of your greatest problems 
iiay be that of a wide diversity among students in performance,, interests, 
anii ability. TlX(-se difforonces are invariably magnified by a great range 
ill reading achievement* 

llie following may help you better understand thf make-up of your 
particular class. 

Teacher Task //9— Evaluation of Student Needs 

List the 'iit-thods or instruments you presently use to determine reading 

thinking studv abilities of your students. 

1- 

2- 

3. 

4. 

List the methods or instruments you presently use to determine what 

cor»cepts students have already abstracted before you present a unit of 

work in your subject area. 

1. 

2. 

4. 

List the methods or instruments you presently use to determine interest 
and general background of your students* 

2. 

3. 
A. 
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Factors So^iiotiines Preventing Teachers rroia Meeting Pupil Noeds^ 
I . Nun.hers 

*Iany conient-area teachers point out that they often leach five 
diirereni classes of 30 students each, waking a total of 150 different 
Si-udfuis i:et eacli day, ''How can 1 meet all those needs?" is the 
c<)iMnii>n question asked. 

While the mission of the public school is to meet the needs o£ 
individual students, the arrangement of placing 30 or more in a 
class tends to interfere with -^^e^^ting individual needs, especially 
if teachers are traditionally trained as content-area teachers. It 
IS difficult to comprehend how to break classes into multiple-group 
activities or multiple-learning levels uncer such ci rcun-stances . 
2 Adii'ini strat ive Policies 

Vidny secondary school principals were traditionally trained and 
rant t'.> a leadership role usually with experience as a "traditional'* 
ttach**r of content which basically involved utilizing a lecture- 
di-cussion method. This type of principal views good teaching as 
being able to stand in ^ront of the class (a quiet, traditionally 
set-up class), give a fairly interesting lecture-discussion lesson 
with questions well sprinkled around the room, while experiencing only 
a luiniinur. o£ inai n- of f i ce- related discipline problems. Conversely, 
att»Mnpts to break classes into need-related groups (using innovative, 
motivational techniques, multiple texts, and creative approaches to 
meeting pupi 1- learni ng needs) frequently become viewed with suspicion 
and cause for concern, Ihe creative, sensitive, and willing teaclier 
so. etiMC-s actiiallv risks being copbiired if he ntiempis to chancer 
standard approaches. 
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Curriculum Pressures 

In many secondary schools, standardif.ed tost scores, Regents-state 
test scores, and college entrance examination performance is fre- 
c|Uontly viewed as the basic objective of the schools* No one can 
dispute the fact that excellence in these areas is one of the worth- 
while and necessary objectives of the public school, but it is only 
one of the school's objectives. UTien pursuit of this objective be- 
comes paramount to the detriment of other important objectives of 
the public school, then it is cause for concern. In many instances, 
the teacher who is commended gives bland, non-motivational instruc- 
tion which emphasizes content test performance and totally de- 
emphasizes the "whys" and the real literacy-learning needs of the 
students. Often the "battle" of immediate learning is won while the 
"war" of lifetime joys of learning and understanding is lost. 
Parent Pressures 

>k>SL parents of today's secondary school students were educated 
in a traditional setting that emphasized content and test scores and 
judged success by how many students passed the Regents and got into 
college. Totally ignored were the large number of students who 
despised learning, the ever-increasing college drop-out rate, and the 
almost total lack of humanism in education. These parents frequently 
base judgiuents of schools on their school experiences, and they bring 
both subtle and overt pressure to bear on teachers v/ho are not teaching 
accordinj^ly . 
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5. Student Attitudes 

In many instanct'S, students ^re their own worse enemies! Creative, 
innovative, and sincere teachers will try to alter their methodology, 
classroom organization, and materials to meet pupil needs. Rather than 
welcoming, encouraging, cooperating, and participating in the teacher's 
attempts, students will often react with total apathy; and they 
frequently will suggest to the teacher that they like the "old" way of 
doing things. When confronted with these attitudes, many teachers 
merely give up and return to traditional approaches, citing the fact that 
"students really want to be taught content." 

Research, experience, and careful observation of innovative, mean- 
ingful instructional approaches in secondary schools have revealed 
that student apathy is a reflection of many years of traditional 
instruction that has so patterned the student that he actually fears 
anything new or different. However, where innovative change is meaning* 
fully introduced, enthusiastically implemented, and sustained with 
both pupil and teacher input, pupil attitudes normally can be changed 
to a supportive, positive position. 

Self -Reflection: 

Stop for a moment and candidly consider which of these non-teacher 
factors has been a possible reason why you have not initiated or used 
creative and innovative teaching techniques. Are you prepared to make 
the effort to overcome your obstacles? 

Often content-area teachers feel so obliged to teach a "subject" 
that they don't get to know their students. Usually they recognize 
the importance of being aware of special interests, '*hang-up," and needs; 
but, for obvious reasons, they do not deal directly with such problems. 
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Determining Literacy and Interest Levels of Students: 

Al probint most teachers in the content areas use no other method 
than simple observations for determining general literacy and interest 
levels of their students. Class lists, compiled by the front office or 
a computer, contain the student's name, class level, and nothing else. 
The tragedy of the situation becomes clear when yOu consider the fact 
that in :our class there are probably (according to one general rule-of- 
thumb) as many learning-literacy interest levels as the level grade you 
teach (e.g. you teach tenth grade English; there are ten learning levels 
in your class. ) 

Unfortunately, there are serious consequences that arise from using 
J i.appropriatc instructional materials. Students who are taught content 
and concepts well below or above their ability level rapidly become bored, 
frustrated, and turned off. Students who are presented methods, texts, 
or teaching techniques that are unrelated to their level of ability or 
interest find it difficult to cope or be involved, so they begin to falter. 
The net result of this situation is that curriculum is often viewed as 
non- relevant . The good student may view school as a drag and a bore; 
whereas, the poor student finds himself trapped in a hopeless, frustrating 
sequence of failures. 

If this hopeless cycle is to be broken, it must begin with really 
knowing the student by learning the following: 

1. literacy level--what are the reading, learning, study-skills levels 
of this particular student and class? 

2. interest level--what is the attitude of this student and class toward 
school in general and this class in particular? 
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3, concept level--what concepts related to a particular unit does this 
student and class already know? Which don't they know? 

Unquestionably, gathering this data about classes t^^ces time and fre- 
quently requires a radical change in one's approach to teaching. 

Knowing this information about a student, however, and teaching him 
accordingly is the basis of accountability. In other words, you are account- 
able for what you teach, why you teach, and how you teach. 
Teacher Task fMO--Survey of Student Reading Difficulty 

lo determine the extent to which students are experiencing reading 
difficulties in your class, conduct a survey of one or two of your 
classes. Use Classroom Management, Package V, Section I. Data Collection , 
Its Organization and Use to guide you in the performance of the task. 
I'he charts and outlines of that package should be very helpful to you. 
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Uni t - Co nc ep t Leve 1 - Lo ad s : 

By Caking into consideration the literacy level, interest levels, and 
learning needs of the children in his class and combining these with 
basic administrative and curricular demands, the* responsive teacher should 
be aMe Lo determine the appropriate concept level/load of any unit he will 
ceach. 

In some instances, testing procedures, curriculum mandates, parent 
pressures, department leadership, and inflexibility or attitude of the 
students themselves make certain demands. These factors cannot be totally 
ignored, nor should they solely determine what is to be taught* Rather, 
joint determination should be used to decide what concepts and curriculum 
content will be taught. 

These concepts should be broken down into basically three levels for 
each unit, 

a. Minimum competencies expected--the few concepts that even the most 
disabled-disinterested students will be able to internalize, 

b. ();.her competencies-- the concepts that most other students will be 
able to internalize. 

c. Maximum competencies-- the concepts that above-average and gifted 
students will internalize. 

Perhaps an example will further clarify these points, Mr, X teaches 

a heterogenous, eleventh grade, American social studies class. He has 

students of mixed ability, interest, attitude, skills, background, etc, 

UWn he planned a unit about the U,S, Constitution, he and his colleagues, 

after much discussion, arrived at the following concepts load: 
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Min. Expectancy(ios) in concepts to be internalised 



Concepts 

Government 

Laws 

Average: All above and: 

Concepts 
C3overnment 

Laws 

Federalism 

Checks 6t Balances, etc- 

Max: All above and: 

Concepts 
C3overnment 



Federalism 

Qiecks and Balances, etc. 



Descriptor (s) 

A document describing our goverment 
A document containing our basic law(s) 



Descrlptor(s ) 

A document which establishe(d) (s) our 

governmental system. 
Basic law of the land incorporating 
Federal, State (local), individual 

powers and responsibilities. 



Descriptor(s) 

The oldest written plan of goverment 
still functioning which was derived 
from generations of political thought 
based upon a knowledge of human be- 
havior. 

Basic law of the land which attempts to 
establish a balance betv;een power and 
liberty. 



While these concepts appear unbftlievably simple, it should be realized 
that it took many hours of discussion to reach them. It is exceedingly 
dilficult to boil down to simplest terms the plethora of concepts cited in 
t-very syllabus about American history. 

Once the concepts for each level have been determined, a unit- concept 
pre- test should be given. This will enable the teacher to identify the 
specific needs of students and to group the class to meet these needs. These 
tests can be of any variety (multiple-choice, true-false, etc.), but they 
should briefly test the students* knowledge of basic unit concepts. 

Give the pre- test to the class during a regular class period. Remind 
students that there is no mark for this test but that they should do their 
best work because the teaching of the unit will be based on their performance 



on this test. 
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Score the pre- tests and assign students to groups and activities 
based on indicated concept needs. It is possible, for example, for 
some superior students to be doing independent research work for most 
of the unit while others may be continually involved in small-group 
work with the teacher. 

This pre- test is only an indicator; and where daily class performance, 
motivation, interest, etc., are contrary to the pre- test findings, utilize 
class experience for pupil placement. Do not use pre-test scores for a 
ranking mark. 

Teacher Task #1 l--Uni t-Concep t Inventory 

1. With members of your department or other interested teachers, 
try determining basic concepts for your class using the cri- 
teria mentioned in this unit. Be prepared to defend your de- 
terminations and ask teachers to defend their thinking as well, 

2. Develop a unit-concept pre- test that determines what concept- 
related information students have or lack. Try to be innovative 
and creative in this task. 

3. After using a unit-concept pre-test in your class, organize the 

class into different instructional groups. 

Reading Troubleshooter ' s Checklist : Checking Specific Weaknesses 

2 

The Kottmeyer Reading Troubleshooter ' s Checklist is another reliable 
instrument for determining specific reading weaknesses, interpreting the 
significance of findings, and matching instructional materials with needs. 
Copies of this diagnostic-prescriptive aid are included. It can serve as 
a model for building your own recording device. Using instructional ob- 
jectives, criterion-referenced test items, and your own bank of instructional 
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Kottmeyer, William, Reading Troubleshooter ' s Checklist , Webster Publishing 
Co , 1154 Reco Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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materials, programs can be individualized. (See Package Vlll, "Prescrip- 
tions for Improving Word Recognition Skills" of the Inservice Reading Re- 
source Kit for f ut Lher information regarding this technique. 
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READING SPECIALIST'S GUIDE FOR DIAGNOSING TROUBLE SHOOTING* 

1. How much sight vocabulary has he ? (Not pertinent to this Teacher Task) 

2. Does he try to use context clues ? (Not pertinent to this Teacher Task) 

3. Does he kn ow the names of t-he letters ? 

(Record the students knowledge of the letter names. Draw a circle 
around the misses; write the errors made.) Show the student flash 
cards of each individual letter. Say, ''Read these letters''. 





B 


A 


1 


S 


C 


D 


F 


E 
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T 


M 
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R 
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0 
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d 


f 


X 


q 


e 


A. 


Does 


he 


know 


the 


consonant 


sounds? 














Show 


the 


let ters 


on a 


card 


. Say, 












a. 


"Letters 


have 


sounds. 


Can 


you 


sound 


these 


letters?" 












r 


n 


1 


m 


V z 




s 


f 







Using this guide, record the students errors by drawing a circle 
around the misses and writing in the incorrect responses. 

Show these letter combinations on a card. Say, 

b. When these letters are together, what sound do they make?" 

sh ch th wh ng 

Draw a circle around the. misses: Write the errors the pupil made. 
Use this to record student's performance. 

5. Can he substitute beginning consonant sounds ? 

Make a flash card for each of the following sight words. On the back 
of the card, print the corresponding test word. Show the sight word 
first asking the child to read it. Tell him the word if he does not 
know it. Turn the card over and ask him to read the test word with- 
out help. 

Record his performance by circling the misses on this sheet. Write in 
incorrect responses. 

Sight words : man sent star night at hen blue kite their 
next hair 

* Adapted from Teachers Guide for Remedial Reading, Wm. Kottmeyer, Webster 1959 
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Test Words; ban pent mar bight gat fen clue rite lair zest 

&• Can he hear the short vowel sounds in words ? 

Gdyt "1 am going to say some words. Listen and tell me which vowel 
sound you hear in each word." Record errors on this sheet. Circle the 
misses, writing incorrect responses above the word. 

Test words: bread (short je) bunk (short u) snap (short a) 
split (short i) block (short o) 

7 . Can he tell when vowel sounds are long in words ? 
Present the following words on flash cards. 

Say, "Try to read these words as well as you can, even if you never saw 
them before." 

Test words : teal vie shoal trite gate dune 
Record errors on this sheet. 

8. Does he know the common vowel digraphs ? 
Present the following words on flash cards 

Say, "Here are some words you probably won't know. Try to read them 
as well as you can." 

Test words : nook awl coy flout stray maul foil jowl 
Record errors on this sheet 

9 . Can he blend letter sounds to form words ? 
Present these words on flash cards. 

Say> "Here are some nonsense words. They really are not words at all % 
but I*d like Lo see if you can read them." 

Test words : fis lote gud keat hin sut jay 

tope sive muts bame grue nibs pud 
nobe beed nel bute kirn suit faim 

Record the errors on this sheet. 

10 . Does he make reversals ? 

Present these words on flash cards. 

Say, "Read these words as fast as you can- -hurry!" 

Test words : pal even no saw raw ten tar won pot 

rats keep nap tops read meat lap never 
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Present these words on flash cards. Record errors on r.hls sheet. 

1 1 . Does he see the common prefixes as units ? 
Present these words in a typed list. 

Say, "Here are some more nonsense i;ords. Read them as well as you can." 

Test words: repan conju'np inwell delike dispay combent 
ungate excry ororead preread enstand 

Record errors on this sheet. 

12. Does he see the common suffixes as units ? 
Present these words in a typed list. 

Say, *'Read these nonsene words as well as you can.'* 

Teat words: marbing booker floorest daytion skinance 
meanness chair ly waterfull human t truckous 

Record errors on this sheet. 

13. Do es he see compound words as units ? 
Present these words in a typed list. 

Say, '*Redd these nonsense words as well as you can." 

Te st words : nightbank dinnerplayer basketmeet broomfeather 
paperjumper eatmobile spaderoom carthouse 

Record errors on this sheet. 

14. Can he div ide l ong words into parts ? 

Say, "Divide these words into parts by marking the parts (i.e., draw- 
ing lines between syllables.) Read the words after you have marked 
the parts." 

Test words: bombardment combination refreshment establishment 
revolver entertain calculate cucumber 

Record errors on this sheet. 
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Teacher Task #12*>Determinlnp Performance Level of Study Habits 

Make up a list of questions to be used with your class to deteruiine 

ai what level they see their own performance in study habits related 

to reading, outlining, exani preparation, and the like. 

What steps can you take to help individuals in an approach for more 

efficient study skills'^ 

Any of the described techniques could be used to initiate a new 

unit of study. Careful analysis of outcomes can be revelatory. Select 

one suggested exercise. After using it with a class, determine how many 

of the checklist items provided here could apply to the results. 



Problem in: 



spel 1 ing 
handwri ting 
clarity of expression 
lack of self -percept ion 
over sensitivity 
under competitiveness 
over competitiveness 
reading 

aggressiveness 



reliance on peers 

reliance on adult standards 

ini tiative 

independence 

sel f-conf idence 

ambition 

leadership 

value judgments 

other 
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Differentiation Strategies Based on Needs: 

How can the analysis be used to help differentiate assigned tasks 
in your subject? \fliich of these items might be selected as a strategy? 

Select one student from your class and plan an assignment for him 

based on your findings from the previous assessment. 

peer pairing independent study program 

student tutor assignment group leader assignment 

adult tutor assignment program planning 

staff interview LAP assignment 

coiiununity interview school publication assignment 

library research multi-media program 

cross-discipline study 

Teacher Task #13--Invol ving Students in Inter-Personal Discussions 

Following are some suggestions for involving students in inter- 
personal discussions at the same time that the right to privacy is re- 
spected. Read these for background information. The section was developed 
hv Dr. Judy Del Bosco, Regional Reading Coordinator for the Board 
of Cooperative Educational Services of Nassau County. References for ex- 
Lending this work may be located in the following book. 

Values Clarification: A Handbook of Practical Strategies for Teachers 

and Students by Sidney Simon, Leland Howe, 
and Howard Kirschenbaum published by Hart of 
New York City in 1972. 

1. Determining Students* Personal Interests, Views, and Priorities: 

If a teacher is to structure the teaching- learning situation 
effectively, it is essential to know the students* individual interests, 
outlooks, motivations, and preferences. These student factors deter- 
mine what a student will "buy" from educational offerings. Therefore, 
in "merchandising" reading in the content areas, if we consider "pack- 
aging" or "repackaging" reading to include favored student interest areas, 
we have a ready market for our reading in the content areas products. 
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ITitTts follow somt* group-administered techniques for assessing 
studt'ius individually in iho areas outlined above. 

1. GUAL-ASSr.SSlNG BASIC PRIORITIES 

Technique: Pose this question to the clcss. "If you were on a 
conunitLeo to Jecide what 10 things every child born in the world today 
should have, what 10 would you choose?'* Students write their responses 
and turn them in. They may choose not to participate if they wish. The 
teacher should be available for assistance, if needed. 

Alternative Techniques: Pose the question and set up small-group 
discussions to find common agreement upon 10 things. Then have a whole- 
group discussion of Lhe findings. Pose the question to the entire class 
and organize a whole-class discussion with the right to "pass*' when the 
tjrn comes to one who doesn't choose to participate. 

Alternative Questions: 10 characteristics; 10 personal qualities; 
10 social cliaracter istics; 10 educational assets; 10 physical assets. 

Alternative Structure: Vary the number of responses considered. 
Ihe itwtr asked for, the more pointed the response. Or, vary the thrust 
>f I iu quesii(M) and direct it toward the teaching or school structute. 
Kor example, 10 things every teacher in the school should have (or cio) ; 
10 things ever> school program should include; 10 opportunities every 
t'ducational system should provide. 

2. GCJAl.-ASSKSSING PERSONAL ACTION AND I NVOI.VEMFINT 

lechniquo: Devt loping a personal Coat of Arms 

Class preparation; A coat of arms is a symbol of who you are, what 
vou do, aiid what is important to yon. In medieval limes, this kind of 
insigniawas embroidered on the lij:»ht garment wc)rn over a knight's armor, 
usually symbolizing the name or si'^/n^ ^ ht kni>»hL and his achitwement 
or aspirations. Coats of arms also r.^ine t.o distinquisn families as well 
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as individual people. 

Consider this blank coat of arms shield your own and draw pictures 

in each section, as you will bo directed. Art work doesn't count for or 

against you. Your drawings are to be simple and may even by incomplete 

as long as you know and can explain what the drawings mean. Do NOT use 

words except in the sixth section* Let's begin. 

Section 1: Draw a picture to show something you are very good at 
doing. 

Section 2: Draw a picture of something you value so much that you 
may never choose to give it up. 

Section 3: Draw two pictures. First make a picture of your greatest 
achievement at home; next draw a picture of your greatest 
achievement at school. 

Section 4; Use this block to show one activity you would like to 
be really good at. 

Section 5: If you were magically guaranteed success in whatever 

you might attempt this next year, what would you choose 
to work on? Draw it in section 5. 

Section 6: In the last block, you can use words. Think about what 
you would like to have people say about you and what 
you hope they think about you. Write down four of these 
words. 

See insertion sheet for a model Coat of Arms outline drawing. 
3- GOAL- ASSESSING PERSONAL INTEREST AND ACTION DIRECTIONS 

Technique: Unfinished sentences. Each student is provided a list 
of unfinished sentences. The students complete the sentences and turn 
them in to the teacher. If a student wishes, he may decline to participate 
on one or more of the items. Specific non- threatening sentences may be 
used as a basis for classroom or smaH -group discussions. 

1. My best school work is in ... 

2. If I had a million dollars, I would ... 

O O 

3. If I had 24 hours to live, ... 
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A. li. I were principal of my school, ... 

5. I wish I were . . . 

6. On Saturdays I like to ... 

7. I would like to be ... 

8. The hardest thing for me is ... 

9. I really like to ... 

10. 1 am most comfortable when ... 

11. My children won* t have ... 

12. If I were the President ... 

This list is not intended for use as it stands since it is too long; 
this activity might be conducted over a period of time with a few minutes 
a week given to each question, one at a time. This would give the teacher 
more time for a definitive study of student interests, 
4, GOAL: ASSESSING PERSONAL INTERESTS AND MOTIVATIONS 

Technique: »*As quickly as you can, list 20 things which you really 
love to do." 

Alternative technique: Same as above but '*list 20 things you would 
like Lo do. There are no right or wrong answers about what you should 
list.** Collect the paners after five ninutes. 

Teacher evaluation of lists which can follow three lines: activity 
related lo power, social affiliation, or achievement. Quickly survey the 
students* sheets one at a time and beside each entry place the correct 
identifier: for power, "S»* for social affiliation, and "A" for 

achievement. A tally will reveal the major personal interest (and need) 
for each student. 

Alternative evaluation keys: Other possible re-evaluations could 
include "P" for political, "E*' for economic, and **C" for cultural. 
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Students' sel f -evaluation: Give the students one or more of the 
evaluation keyy. A good one to start with is "A." Ask them to identify 
patterns in their lists. Ask the following: 

"Identify patterns in your list." 

"Did you learn something about yourself?" 

"Are there some things you are not pleased to find?" 

"Are you pleased with some items on your list?" 

"Would you like to make some changes, now that you have thought about 
it?" 

"Has this caused you to personally consider your current direction?" 
5. GOAL- ASSESSING GENERAL SOCIAL OUTLOOK 

Technique: Forced choices. Using a four-point scale, the following 
key may be employed: "AA" absolutely all right; "OK" agree pretty much; 
"MD" mildly disagree; "D" disagree. A numbered list of blanks may be 
given to the students; the teacher reads the items to the class. The key 
should be written upon the board for student reference. Students mark 
their sheets as the numbered items are read. 

There follow some sample items, ^fore could be added; however, it is 
important to note that highly controversial areas should be avoided. 

1. How do you feel about this statement? "If you are involved in 
a situation in any way, you are responsible for how it turns 
out." 

2. How do you feel about violence or TV shows during the hours 
young children are awake? 

3. How do you feel about someone* s spending $1000 to bury a pet? 

A. How do you feel about an employer* s advertising equal oppor- 
tunities and equal salaries for women and then asking a young 
won.an in the interview if she is planning to be married soon? 

5. How do you feel about cheating? 

6. How would you feel about paying more taxes for getting rid of 
pol 1 ution? 
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7. Kow do you feel about telling lies to your parents? 

8. How do you feel about takint, the major responsibility for your 
future? 

9. How do you feel about telling a friend's secret after you have 
had a fight with him? 

10. How do you feel about non-conventional approaches to educational 
problems? 

11. How do you feel about the so-called "generation gap" 

12. How do you feel about letting students teach adults some things? 

13. How do you feel about having students teach other students? 

14. How do you feel about sharing the work at home? 
Alternative techniques: Pose the question and set up small-group 

discussions to resolve differences in opinions. Have a discussion reporter 
inform the class about the collective opinions of the separate groups. 

The Reading Interest Inventory included in Package VII of the Inservice 
Reading Resource Kit , "Reading Comprehension as Related to Thinking Pro- 
cesses," pages 10-16, is another useful instrument to evaluate students* 
attitudes toward the importance of reading. 

Such an instrument as that provided by Preston and Betel, Study 
3 

Habits Checklist might prove helpful for assessing students* previous 

preparation in study skills. A sample from the Preston and Botel is 

illustrated here. 

In addition to reading the required textbooks, do 
you read other mecerials for your courses? 

Do you read over the table of contents of a book 
before you begin studying the book? 

Response levels are indicated on a scale of 1 to 5. 

The following are samples of two additional tools that may be used 

for assessing student reading-study skills. 

"'preston, Ralph and Botel, Morton, Study Ha bits Checklist , Science Research 
Associates, CViicago, 1967. 
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Pupils should oe obvServed while skimming; prepare one copy oi." the 
Collowing fur each student and record whether they note the title, whethtr 
they read the suimnary or preview, look over the end-of -chapt er questions, 
illustrations, etc. Place a check before the statement most characteristic 
of pupil behavioi. 



Suiveys quickly and easily, "hitting'' and dwelling on correct 
I terns . 



bjiveys fairly accurately but shows unsureness by hesitations 
and slowness. 

Surveys stumblingly; has general awareness of what to look for 
but experiences difficulty in applying theory. 

Shows little knowledge of how to survey; appears to lack systematic 
approach . 

Either lacking survey how-to or not motivated to perform here. 



This form is to be used by teachers as a guide for group evaluation. 
Place a check before the statement most characteristic of the class situation. 



The vast majority of the class maintains sustained reading with 
almost no lapses in concentration. 



More than half the class maintains fairly sustained reading with 
only occasional glancing away from their books or yielding to 
routine distractions . 

At least a fourth of the cldSS can maintain concentration. All 
but a few pupils show some ability to maintain reading with only 
short-lived lapses in concentration. 

General concentration is desultory; the majority of pupils spend 
most of their time staring into space, idly turning pages, or 
talking with other pupils, etc., rather than reading. 

Hardly any reading is being accomplished. 
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Section Three: Program Assessment 



Often content area teachers integrate reading-study skills into 
their daily lessons without consciously doing so. The following will 
help you to assess your program offerings and course structure. 

Teacher Task #14- -Assessme nt nf How Well Program Meets Students' Needs. 

What techniques that you presently are using help improve basic 
Utoracy of those students experiencing severe reading, learning, and 
motivational difficulties? List these techniques. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

What grouping techniques do you use in your classes to meet the 
various needs and abilities of all students? List these techniques. 

1 . 
2. 
3. 
4. 

If you do noc group to meet needs, but know your students aren't 
the same level, there must be reasons why you don't group. List your 
reasons. 

1. 



WIm fi pn'seuLing new material or concepts, most teachers try to motivate 
btUiit'Oth utilising vaiious techniqut^s, ideas, and gimmicks. What are some 
rauti vat iunal dt-vicos you use most effectively? 

I. 

3. 

C 

If voLi <lo not use motivational techniques, why not? 

I . 
2 . 
^. 
^. 

You probably use at least one text in your classes. Do you know 
what the reading-concept difficulty of the book is? List your guess 
for each text you use in your classes. 

Text Name Readability Level 

1 . 



]. 

4. 

If you don't use alternative materials, there must be some explana- 
tion. Lzot thf' reasons. 

I. 

. 

3. 

Do you know Tther additional materials which are available? 
List any you might use. 
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Teachfer Task ?;16-" Assessing Teacher Practices 

An insLrument for evaluating teacher practices has been devised by 
Cush(*nbery.^ Fvaluate your own attention to reading instru':tion by using 
his rating strat^-^v. If teachers are practicing these concepts and they 
(irc a part uf thiM i everyday teaching procedures, a "yes" answer should be 
indicated for each of the following statements: 

A. I have a number of pieces of resource materials available for 
use by those students who are reading at various reading levels. 

B. I alu'ays take time to acquaint the class with the unique aspects 
of the text and other materials. 

C. My students always have a definite purpose for reading before 
they b<'gin any silent reading assignment. 

D. Neu wordb and phrases are always introduced at the beginning of 
tht' unit and nearly every student can pronounce the word (ft) 
and understand their meaning, 

K. U^nen building comprehension skills, I not only emphasize details 
but also such other aspects as main ideas, generalizations, 
directions, and facts versus opinions, 

F. ihe students in my classes are always encouraged to read widely 
in other sources besides the texr. 

C. Ihe discussion phase of my lesson plan centers around the reading 
piupuses which were established earlier with my students. 

H. L^et iodic as well as continuous evaluation of students to determine 
the degree of reteaching necessary is always a part of my long- 
range teaching plans. 

I. (>^)poriimi ties are always presented for meaningful oral or silent 
rereading of resource material, 

ITu acc J'iipanying Classroom Observation Aid was devised for administrators' 

ustr . You nay wish to use it as a guide for your classroom practices. 



^ Cuohenbery, Donald C. , Remedial R<-adinR in the Secondary School , Parker 
Piiblishinu CoMpany, West Nyack, N.Y., 1972, pp. 119-120, 
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CLASSROOM OBSERVATION AID 



For administrdtors observing the teachinft of READING in English and other 
C(mtent areas ( e.g . , social studies , science , etc * ) 

Based on Suggestions by 

Margaret Early, Professo»^ of Education, Syracuse University, in 
Reading, Bulletin No. 318, National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, p. 56. 



1. Are concepts developed and vocabulary inti-oduced 
before students read an assignment? 

2. Does the teacher help pupils to iaetitify the reading tasks 
required by a particular assignment? 

3. Does the teacher demonstrate how to apply the necessary 
reading skills? 

4. Is attention paid not only to what a textbook says but to how 

it is said, that is, to the author's choice of words, his sentence 
structure, and his organization of ideas? 

5. Is the author's purpose examined? 

6* Are comparisons made among treatments of the 
same subject? 

7. Aie students not only encouraged to make judgements but shown 
how? 

8. Is the teacher aware of the different kinds of reading abilities 
his pupils possess? 

9. Does the teacher help the pupils to make the best use of their 
various abilities by providing books and other reading materials 
at varying levels of difficulty? 



This Classroom Observation Aid is not intended as a teacher rating form* 

Thus there is no place for teacher's name, class, date, name of observer, 

etc. Rather, it should be used to suggest to the administrator what he 

should be looking for in secondary school reading instruction. 
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It'acher Task ''I7--Inslructional Responsibility in the Content Ar(>a 

Tol loving is a vjuestioa-;>p«iwer guideline for use in program planning, 
vvhich could conceivably be i nstrumc*ntal by suggesting ideas for changes. 
*Vs you consider the answers to the questions, rate your use of the various 
techniques on a scale fr<jm 1 to 3, representing "very important" to "not 
a responsibility of the content ceacher," 
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Rating Codi 



1 . very i mpurtant 
2. important 

\. not a responsibility of content teacher 
Answer the following briefly: 

Question 1. How does the content area teacher provide readiness 
for a particular subject? 

Answer a. by relating past experiences of students to the 
reading assignment at hand 

b. by reviewing technical vocabulary 

c. by setting purpose for reading 

Question 2. Study skills are important, particularly in content 
areas. Wliat study techniques should a content area 
teacher structure into a lesson? 

Answer a. orientation and purposes for the study 

b. follow-up lessons 

c. reading materials for further study which 

1. give an overview of materials 

2. provide time for surveying materials prior to 
study 

3. provide Lime for discussion of materials after 
further study 

d. how to organize notes 

e. bow to review 

f. how to study a chapter 

Question 3. When content area teachers use multi- level materials, 
how should their usefulness be evaluated? 

Answer a. on the basis of strength in the content area and 
ranked in order of strength 

b. through application of a readability formula for each 
text to determine levels of reading difficulty 

Qu estion 4. \4hy should content area teachers use differentiated 
assignments? 
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Answe i a. so that assignments can be adjusted to individual 12 3 
capabilities and needs 

b. so that discussions are enhanced 

c. bO that students can contribute in-depth about sp«icific 

topics 

<s^aebt ion 3. should all content teachers employ the *'art of 

questioning?" 

Answe r a. so that questions can become the purpose for reading 

t. so that in-depth thinking processes are utilized as 

bases for in-depth reading 

c. so that provision is made for individualizing 

involvement 

QufbL i on 6. Should the content area teacher evaluate student 
progress often? Explain. 

Answe I Yes. Continuous evaluation becomes part of total teaching 

pattern 

Quest ion 7. IVhy are classroom libraries important in content instruction? 

Answer a. ror providing another source that relates to the content 

area 

b. for encouraging students to broaden background in 

content area 

c. for hiotivati: i, especially to poorer reader 

d. for enabling greater scope for individualization 

Quest ion r. UTiat type of classroom organization can a content- area 
teacher utilize for more efficient reading? 

Answer a. lar^^^-group techniques 

b. small -group techniques 

c. individualized instruction 

d. independent study opportunities 

Question ^) How can content area teachers work together? 
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Rating 

Answer a. thn)Ugh team teaching--cooperative planning and 12 3 

cooperative .eaching 

b. by using a reading specialist's expertise 

c. by cooperating in cross disciplines 

Quest ion 10. What non-print materials can content -area teachers 
utili/:e? and why? 

Answer MATERIALS 

a* tapes 

b. records 

filmstrips 

d* films 

e. T.V. 

f. radio 

g. human resources 

PURPOSES 

a. to clarify a concept students found to be hazy when 

reading 

b. to discuss technical vocabulary 

c. to set purpose for study 

d. to provide extended opportunities for individual- 
ization 

Hopefully you have checked only columns 1 and 2 with a weight of preference 
given usually to column 1. 
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Teachers need to know whether a student can read materials with 
l\ net i.Muil t oiupiflu 'ibU>n, Packd^e 1 I, Th e Informal Heading Inventor y^ 
Jescri:)es one v. ay to dtiermine a sliidi'ril's instructional reading level. 

Rough sort-ening devices are also used. For example, if th*- student 
luissfS r:ore ihai^ two words in a runni n*^ fifty from a page select(^d at 
randon, the "laiorial is probably too difficult. Obtain a student *s 
achi tvfuient test score and arbitrarily subtract two grade levels from 
ihii to find the level at which he can probably read with comprehension. 

Sc»iiie texts contain word glossaries in the appendix of the book. Select 
ovt.ry filth word from this list. Make a word list from this selection. 
Ask the student to read the list of words. If he misses more than tv,o words 
m each ton words on the list, the book will be too hard. 

Keorarch is giving favorable returns on the use of the cloze procedure 
to determine readability of expository materials. A description of this 
method follows. 
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+ Ubo of Cloze to Dtaermine Readability of Ixpository Materials 

Dr. Jos<"pli W, Culhant- 

CLOZl' is a procedure whereby words are deleted autoii.at i cal ly from a 
printed pvii^sage according to a pn del eriuined word count, Tlie mutilated 
l^assde^t^ IS then retyped; the deleted words are replaced by blank spaces 
ol unii-«»tM, length. Students are tlien asked to read the mutilated passage 
and^usin^; ilieir prioi knowledge and the content of the passage, to reinsert 
.he wordb wliich have been deleted- For example, a cloze package about the 
|.;t neral 1 ai kground of cloze might look as follows, (Every 5th word has been 
deified; ft'place the exact word. You will find the deleted words on page 

, but try to complete the passage before referring to the 

1 isl, > 

1, <M<-xe as a means 1 assessing the comprehensibili ty 

2 passage was initiated in 1953 3 

Wilson Taylor, Several researchers 4 Bormuth, 

'^rinkin> Weaver, Jenkinson, 5 Ruddell have picked 

lilt* 6 up and used it 7 assessment purposes, 

taiikin found 8 correlations between cloze tests 

9 pother measures of reading 10 . Rormuth 

iiid Rankin established 1 1 comparability of doze 

and 12 - choice test scores. Bormuth 13 

found cloze to be 14 a better measure of 1 5 
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than existing formulae since 16 ^assesses students 

abilities to .'7 and understand while actively 18 

in the r*- iding process, 

+ This same information is contained in the January issue of Clear i n^house . 
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hab inJical' J i *iai duf 



tlu- 



"liitK" or striu'Lurt' wt>rds 



cloze test 



silo 'J Id LiM,^. ii>L 



f i ft*' tir-I- led i t*Mnh. 



R"C''t;' n v.. auli has also inJic-at.fJ LWv) othei Uoy poinis: 

I. in comprehension testing cud in detenuining readabiliiy, 



every lUth word is usually deleted. 

There is no significant difference between exaci word 
replaceiiients and synonym replacements. However, to 
avoid hair splitting, haggling, and to keep an assessment 
objective, only exacl word replacements are counted correct. 

nonyiii replacements for deleted words may be used for 
teaching, especially if followed by discussion. 



Ulier using clo^^e to assess the ability of a class to read a particular 
•ce ot expository material, the following steps are followed: 
I . Select a passage of approximai ely 250-300 words near the 
he^ inning- of the material. 

I'^mg an automatic any -word deletion process, count off and 
cross out, in pencil, every 5th word (Proper names, nunibers, 
and dates are often left intact unless there are em>ugh Ci iiiext 
clues available to help sludents>. 

3. Retype tbe passage, inserting a Mjnk of about ID spaces in 
place of the crossed -out v;ord. ^ote, if the passage is to 
be J^t used, number the blatik spaces and provide an answer sh^et. 

U, Adii: mister the mutilated passau^e to the class, Tell th< 

s'udents to read through the passage first; then, using their 
pr jt)L knoi'lc .i^'. and availal^lt- context ciues. replace tb* wt)rdo 
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that have been deleted. Tell them the words may be big or little 
wards. The blank length offers no clue. You may also indicate 
Lhat there is no passing or failing. 
D. Score the passages giving credit only for exact words replaced. 
Divide the number of correct replacements by the total number 
ot blanks in the passage to determine the "cloze percentage 
score.** 

7. Use the following table to determine if the material will be 
on an Independent, Instructional, or Frustrational level for 
each student. 



* Score range 


Reading level 


Below 40% 


Frustration 


From 4l7o to 60% 


Instructional 


Over 61% 


Independent 







'•^Sco'-e ranges and correspondence to mul tip le- choice test score 
determined in study by Rankin and Culhane in December 1969 
Journal of Reading. 

Quite naturally, seme adjustments may have to be made for those scoring 

near upper or lower levels in either range. Hov'ever, this system has been 

used quite successfully by teachers and found to be effective in determining, 

within d class period and for entire groups at a time, exactly vvho is going 

to experience difficulty in handling the material, and for wh^m the reading 

will be so easy as to be non- instructional . Try it initiallyon a class 

where you know the performing level of the students to help you see the 

accuracy of this method. 
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Word list £rom Exercise !• 



1 • of 

2- a 

3. by 

A.^ notably 

5 ♦ and 

h. idea 

7. for 

8* high 

9 . and 

10 . comprehension 

lU the 

l2. multiple 



13* has 

14* perhaps 

15» readabil 

16. it 

17* read 

18* engaged 

19. research 

20. to 

21. mo re 

22. being 

23. a 

24. of 
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Section Four: Program Planning for Differentiating Instruction 

rhiwS section contains a number of guides and strategies to help you 
In vour program planning (see list below). Dispersed throughout other 
packagf^b in this kit, as well as in the previous sections of this particular 
packai;e, you h.ive been given a number of useful practices. Hopefully, you 
have been building a file and have been putting ideas into practice also. 

At the end of this section, you will be given a form on which to evaluate 
the success of all implementation, 
(Guides and Strategies to Help in Program Planning : 
Avoid Assuniptive Teaching 

SQ3R Study Method for Reading a Textbook Chapter as an Assignment 

Functional Secondary School Reading Skills 

Reading/ Study Techniques in the Specific Subject Areas 

The T-^Q^^^ARb: Method for Studying A Textbook Chapter 

Classroom Scrategies for Meeting Reading Inadequacies 

Can Your Class Text Help Students to Improve Reading Ability? 

A Program for Vocabulary Development 

LAP* s 

Project SPOKE 

The General Characteristics of an Individualized Learning Packet 

The Preparation of Diffentiated Learning Packets for Individualizing Instruction 

The Directed Learning Activity (DLA) 

Team Learning 

Commercially Prepared Reading Materials 
Pupil-Made Reading Materials 

Suggestions for Rewriting Materials for Poor Readers 
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Avoid Assumptive Teaching: 

Teacheib have habitually based too much of their instructional strategy 

on what Harold iierber terms "assumptive teaching. He makes a strong 

rocon.mendat ion Lo ensure that students not be frustrated by demands upon 

ihem tor independence before they are ready. 

"Ihere needs to be a design," he says, "a structure within v^;hlch 
students are led to potential independence. If independent activity is 
ex}>ected and students have not been shown how to perform that activity, chis 
IS assumptive teaching. It neglects the critical factor in good instructions, 
that is, that students must be shown how to do whatever it is they are 
t\i)ec{.od to do independently. With respect to any skill, independence is 
an ultimate state, not an immediate one." 

Herber goes on to describe in well illustrated detail the three major 
parts of this instructijn which should be provided. First, is the preparation 
which the teacher deliberately designs to initiate the learning of new 
conct-pts. Then, is the guidance through the process being taught; following 
this comes the support needed until the student can proceed alone through the 
learning content.^ 

Teachers also assume that skill in literal comprehension indicates 
t^4Uivalent skill at interpretative and creative levels. At this point 
leter to Package Vll, Second Section for reading comprehension levels and 
skills and Third Section for correlation of these skills levels to higher 
thought processes. 



Herber, Harold, Teaching in the Content Areas , Prentice Hall, Inc., 
hnglewot)d Cliffs, N.J., 1970, pp. 30 and 31. 
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Reading Skills Instruction Plan: 

In keeping with this philosophy, is the accompanying outline which has 
bt'tn adapted from sScwanhaka Central High School* s guide developed under the 
direction of Dr. Dan Drainer. 

It IS the position of the New York Slate Education Department that 
each secondary teacher is responsible for actively teaching those reading 
skills which comprise an integral part of his own subject. Any teacher, 
shoulfl, in fact, be teaching reading during the course of teaching a subject 
effectively. For example, reading teachers consider that outlining is a 
rtadiriL, skill, but surely social studies and English teachers feel the teachi 
of outlining comes under their subject area. As a minimum, each subject 
t t acher should be responsible for instructing his students in basic reading 
procedures. Consequently, each department chairman should be charged with 
setnng that teachers in his department are familiar with basic reading skills 
and techniques and that the teachers are employing them, when appropriate, 
in their teaching. 

Following are suggested strategies: 

I . General Reading /Study Techniques 

A. SQ3R Study Method for Reading a Textbook Chapter as an Assign- 
ment. (Caution: Be sure that the textbook is appropriate to the 
instructional reading level of the student, ^ply a readability 
index to the text. Find the instructional level of the student. 
See Packages II and VI of The Inservice Reading Resource Kit.) 

1. SURVEY: 

Preview the title, summary, questions, etc. 

2. QUESTION: 

Turn the first heading into a question. 

3. READ: 

Read actively to find the answer to that 
quest ion . 

4. RECITE: 

Try to answer the question (by taking notes). 

Repeat the QUESTION, READ, AND RECITE steps for 

each headed section in the text. 

5. REVIEW: 

Look over your notes; cover them; try reciting them 
from memory. 
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Functional Secondary School Reading Skills 
I. Identifying stated main ideas. 
>. Identifying inferred main ideas. 

J. Diav>;ing conclusions from a stated and/or inferred 
main idea. 

4. Finding stated supporting details. 

5. Drawing conclusions from stated or inferred 
supporting details. 

6. Following a sequencis of events. 

7. Detecting cause-effect relationships. 
8.. Following directions. 

9. Differentiating between fact and opinion. 

10. Lv^cating information and references; using the dictionary, 
Reader's Guide, encyclopedia, library files, tables of 
contents, indexes, etc. 

11. Reading maps, charts, graphs, cartoons, etc. 

12. Finding word meanings from context clues. 

13. Developing flexibility; learning lo adjust reading 
rate to the difficulty of the material and the purpose 
for which one is reading. 

14. Learning to analyze words from morphemes contained in 
theni. 

II. Reading/ Study Technique?^ in the Specific Subject Areas , 
(select subject area applicable to your need) 

A. I,iterature 

1. The Five-Step, Teacher-Directed Reading Activity 
Lor Reading a Piece of Literature in Class. 

a. Developing readiness for reading 

1. Building an experience background 

2. Teaching unknown and/or unrecognized words 
J. Setting a purpose for the reading of the 

select ion 
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b. Reading the selection 

c. . Discussing the material read 

d. Rereading the selection for new 
purposes 

e. Making use of the ideas gained from the 
selection 

Li terature Reading Skills 

Specific reading skills relating to the study of 
literature (which is an appreciation rather than a 
skills subject) include such activities as: 

a. Comparing characters 

b. Comparing settings 

c. Deciding upon the action a reader would 
have taken had he been in the character's 
place 

d. Noting (and discussing) choice of words 

e. Discussing the outcome if events had been 
di f f erent 

.f. Noting qualities of character 

g. Drawing inferences regarding deeper meanings 

h. Examining the author's mood, tone, point-of -view, 
and purpose 

i. Interpreting colloquial language 

j. Locating those incidents most frightening, exciting, etc. 

k. Reliving experiences of characters 

1. Attributing reasons for behavior or emotions 

.li. Visualizing pictures or word pictures 

n. Understanding and appreciating figurative language 

o. Understanding symbolism and its contribution to 
li terature 
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p. Recognizing irony and paradox 

q. Recognizing various literary types and learning Co 
adjust reading to their demands 

r. Recognizing structure rising and falling acliOM, etc. 

s. Developing literary "taste" 

t Responding to rhyme , meter , al 1 i teration, onomatopoei a, 
and other poetic elements 

B. Science 

I. ihe E^ive-Step, Teacher-Directed Reading Activity for Reading 
Scientific Material in Class 

a. ^ Step One: Readiness 

Relating the experiences and knowledge of the 
pupils to the new material 

Arousing the pupils' interest in the section 

The challenge of solving a problem 

The desire to satisfy curiosity 

The practical value of scientific knowledge 

b. . Step Two: Concept Development 

Developing vocabulary 

Words and phrases new to the pupils 

Familiar words and phrases with new connotations 

Clarifying ideas, i.e» of measurement 

Space Energy 
Time Mass 

c. Step Three: Silent Reading 

Asking pupils to find answers to specific questions 

Asking pupils to discover and follow the steps of the 
experiment or problem. 
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d. Step Four: Discussion (Oral or Written) 

Helping pupils to evaluate their answers to 
questions 

Helping pupils to discover or to understand 
principles or theories 

Helping pupils to see the practical 
application of principles or theories 

e. Step Five: Rereading (Silent or Oral) 

Checking accuracy 
Examining critically 
2. Science Reading Skills 

a. Passages presenting factual details leading to a 
general conclusion or concept 

The reader is required to note the facts, remember 
them while completing the passage, visualize the 
relationships, and grasp the conclusion. 

b. Passages presenting details of processes 

These involve following time order, among other 
relationships. The reader must attend to the 
proper sequence of steps in the process. Diagrams 
and formulas cfteii accompany the explanations and must 
be carefully examined as the text is read. 

c. Passages involving classification 

The reader is asked to note similarities and 
differences, often minute. Pictures are frequently 
supplied in the text, and the reader should observe 
these closely to note details. 

d. Passages giving directions for pupii performance 

Directions must be read first from beginning to end, 
reread to comprehend and visualize each step, and 
read again as each step is carried out. A final 
reading is necessary to check the accuracy of the 
pupil's actual operation and to verify the results. 
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e. Passages presenting problems for solution 

The reader must determine \ihat is to oe 
found, what facts are known, what other 
facts are needed, what steps are to be 
followed in solving the problem, and ho,, 
the result is to be verified (Variation: 
Some passages present a problem, followed 
by an explanation of hew the problein was 
solved by scientists), 

f. Graphs, charts, tables, diagrams, and pictures 

The reader must be attentive to all parts 
of such graphic presentation, including 
captions, titles, labels, and keys, 

Reading Skills Checklist for Science 

The student has learned lo: 

a* comprehend factual material s : 

(1) Recognize the main idea 

note details 

select relevant facts 

define problem 

(2) Organize and classify facts 

(3) Note sequence 

(A) Read critically 

draw inferences 

draw conclusions 

separate fact from opinion 

(5) Recognize relationships 

cause and effect 
sequence 

(6) Adjust reading rate to purpose 
b. Increase his vocabulary 

(1) Recognize and understand technical terr.i5 

nolo ox act iiit^anin^'.s 
suit meaning to context 
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(2) Use dictionary and glossary as an aid to 
understanding 

c. Understand pictorial materials 

Graphs 
Diagrams 

Cartoons and other representations of 
scientific facts 

d. Follow directions 

e. Retain and recall 
Social Studies 

1. The Five-Step, Teacher- Directed ReaJing Scientific Material 
in Class 

a. Step One: Readiness 

Arouse pupil interest 

Set a purpose for the reading 

Develop a background and a sense of continuity 

Create an awareness of the reading required 

b. Step Two: Concept Development 

Discuss the vocabulary and concepts which 

need clarification 
Explain how context may give a term meaning 
Study pronunciation and spelling when appropriate 

c. Step Three: Silent Reading 

Locate specific details 

Find the main idea and supporting details 
See a vivid picture through word concepts 
Locate i iformation by skimming 
Determine accuracy of statements 

d. Step Four: Discussion (Oral or Written) 

Check comprehension 

Share different points of view 

e. Step Five; Rereading (Silent or Oral) 



Check accuracy 
Examine critically 
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Social Studies Reading Skills 

Social Studies t ♦•achers suggest the tollov^ing 
purposes tor reading in this subject are?a: 

a. 'lo answei a question 

b. To note detai Is 

c. To obtain a general impression 

d. To follow directions 

e. To substantiate a statement 

f. To draw conclusions based on inferences 

g. To follow a sequence of events 

h. To organize materials from many sources 
1. 'lb note relationships 

j. To discriminate between fact and opinion 

k. To analyze propaganda for fostering critical 
reading skills. There are a number of 
techniques that can be used for this. 



A few examples are given here: 

The class reads a newspaper report 
of a political speech, analyzes 
the reasoning of the speaker, and 
notes any obvious emotional expressions 




The class reads a newspaper editorial 
on the subject of a public issue, 
analyzes the reasoning, and discusses 
the topic. 

Each pupil reads copies of two different 
news magazines and tries to detect 
difteronces between ihrm in treatment 
of the news. 



Tlu- class compares the front pages ol 
two or more different newspapers on the 
same day, noting differences in the kind 
of news event given prominence and 
differences in headlines used. They then 
discuss possible editorial policies. 
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The class reads copies of a publicity let-^flet 
issued by any organized group and analyzes 
it to determine (1) the stated purpose, 
(2) possible unstated purposes, (3) worthiness 
of the purpose, (4) quality of the reasoning, 
(5) appeals to f»motions and validity uf the 
appeals,, and ( f ) ) status of the organ I'/.ii u)is 
issuing the publicity. 
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1. lo road maps, charts, graphs, and tables, it should 
not be assumed that pupils will automatically refer 
lo gra^jhic :naterials or tables in the textbooks and be 
able to extract information from them. In fact, there 
is a tendency for immature pupils to ignore such 
Miat trials or to be unable to gel meaning from them or 

10 relate theni lo the text. Through direct instruction 
and (|uesi ioning , teachers should enhance the skills of 
r^'ading such materials and emphasize their importance. 

^■'orris says that maps "should be the chief visual aid 
of the teacher... Kach student, at the beginning of 
the course, should learn to read maps with as much care 
as he reads his textbooks."^ 

Specific practice exercises in map reading should include 
reading the title, the explanation of the key, observation 
oi the distance scale, and the presentation of longitude 
and latitude. Instruction should include the various 
types of maps and globes: physical, political, 
historical, and pictorial. Exercises should include 
practice in measurement of distances, using the scale and 
interpretation of colors or line patterns in accordance 
with the key. Interpretation practices can be provided 
by asking pupils such questions as: 

I'/hat natural features of the environment would you 
expect to find if you visited this area? 

Would you expect this region to offer favorable 
opportunities for growing wheat? Why or why not? 

If you wanted to go from here to , what 

means of transportation would you expect to take? 
\slhy? 

m. To interpret line graphs, pie graphs, and pictograms. 

11 is important that the reader first note carefully 
the title of the graph, the key, and any explanatory 
notes. 



'lorris, J.W., Use of geography in teaching American History, Thirty-first 
Yearbook inr the National Council for the Social Studies, Washington, D.C. 
1961 . 
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3. Reading Skills Checklist for Social Studies 
The .t jdeiit hcis learned to: 

a. Comprehend factual materials 

Recognize the main idea 

nole details 

s<ilect relevant facts 

See relationships 

cause and effect 

time, place, and distance 

sequential 

part -whole 

quantitative 

analogous 

Read critically 

draw conclusions 
recognize 

Differentiate between fact and opinion 

recognize propaganda 
substantiate facts 

Adjust reading rate to purpose 

b. Increase his vocabulary 

Recognize propaganda 

Select exact meanings to fit the context 

Use the dictionary, textbook aids, and reference inaterials 

c. Understand graphic riateriais 

Read and interpret 

pictures 
maps 

grciphs and tables 
cartoons 

d. Follow diteciions 

e. Retain and recall 
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I). Mathematics 



The Five-Step, Teacher-Directed Reading Activity for 
Reading Math Material in Class 

a. Step One: Readiness 

Helping pupils understand the reasons for solving 
problems 

The challenge of solving problems 

The need for solving a particular proble^i 

An interest in a particular problem 

Making sure that the pupil 

Knows the general methods of approach to 

solving problems 
Has the mathematical and the general 

background necessary for understanding 

the problem 

b. Step Two: Concept Development 

Developing vocabulary 

General vocabulary 

Matheniat ical vocabulary 

Vords whose mathen»at ical meaning is 

different, from their general meaning; 

for exar'.ple proper, rational , coir.plex, root 
\\o r d s who s e ir.a t ho n.a t i c a I nie an i n g is mo r e 

precise than the general i.eaning; for exa!'«ple, 

sirulat, opposite, direction, bisect 

:;elping papllb sec how :>eiilt:.i.c«- ^^t rue tut at feels * lu 
unde. siciridin^' of the proble*:, a. id its translation into 
I la t hemat ical 1 ar.^uage 

c. ^--ep Three: Sf Iet:l Roavlinj^ u*) delen inf- the f urida^'senlal 

problems 

Di: I e rc i n i ng v;h at : s g ^ ve n 

Deterialning v^hal is lo be found or proved 

d. Sleo Four: Discussion and Rereading do deUrrMT-o 

the EJjelhod of solution) 

e. ^tep Five: Rereading; (to deU-rmine whether uhe 

so III I ion is correct) 
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lathenialics Reading Skills 

a. Rtading problems to grasp the problem as a whole 

b. Reading problems to answer the question "What are 
you to find?" 

c. Reading problems to answer the question "What facts 
are given to work with?" 

d. Reading problems to decide what process to use 

e. Reading problems to estimate answers 

f . Charting necessary information in solving a problem 

g. Following directions and understanding explanations 
dealing with numerical systems 

Interpreting numerical aspects of maps 

i. Reading algebraic equations 

j. Reading critically statistical statements in context 

k. Kecognizing length and relationships of time periods 

1. Adjusting reading rate to the pattern for systematic 
reading instruction 

m. Conversion of words into symbols; phrases into symbol 

n.. Expressing relationships in symbols and v/ords 

o. Reading through the explanation of the derivation of 
a formula 

p, Reading a i»ath proDien. to note symbols of equality. 

Redding Skills Checklist foi Mathematics 

ITie student has learned to: 

a. Comprehend factuc-*! materials 

Recognize the main idea 

sense problems 
define problems 



Recognize details 



select relevant facts 
see relationships 

Organize and classify facts 

Note sequence 

Adjust his reading rate to his purpose 

b. Increase his vocabulary 

Recognize and understand technical terms 

understand and select exact meanings 
suit meaning to context 

Use the dictionary, textbook aids, and reference 
materials 

c. Understand graphic materials 

Read graphs and diagrams 
Read charts 

d. Follow directions 

e. Retain and recall 
Other Subject Areas 

'leachers of art, music, health education, industrial 
arts, home economics, and other subject areas will have 
fiiary occasions for guiding their pupils' learning through 
reading. Similar principles and techniques which apply to 
the application of reading in the subject areas dealt 
with also apply to the areas of fine arts and the practical 
drt s . 

Many terniS that appear in health education textbooks are 
similar to those encountered in social studies and science. 
Such technical terms as vi Lamin - B coinplex , oxidation , 
nu trient , deficiency must be discussed in advance of the 
rrading assignment. Techniques for this presentation are 
detailed in the methodology explained ;"or scier»ce classes. 



Other Subject Areas (continued) 



Teachers of music and art must be particularly 
careful about vocabulary and concept development 
if true comprehension and full interpretation of 
the fine arts media are to result from reading, 
rhey also have many occasions for assigning or 
encouraging wide reading of supplementary books 
and the use of library reference sources. 

Industrial arts and home economics teachers are 
fully aware of difficulties pupils encounter in 
following directions. It is wise to review the 
step-by-step plan for this purpose that was 
described in the chapter about general procedures 
Teachers of these and other subjects will find 
in the preceding chapters both general and 
specific suggestions that can be applied directly 
to their courses of study whenever learning is 
based on reading. 

Sources To Use For Additional Study 

Be A Better Reader, Teacher's Guide for Book II , 
second edition, Nila B. Smith. Englewood Cliffs 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. (1963) 

Current Science, Teacher's Edition , Vol. Ill, No 
4 (Oct., 1966). 

Five Steps to Reading Success in Science, Social 
Studies, and Mathematics , Metropolitan School 
Study Council. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University (1960). 

The In^provement of Reading , third edition, P. 
Strang, CM. McCullough, A.E. Traxler. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. ^1961). 

Ins ructions to Personnel Writing Material for 
Curriculu;u Development , The University of 
the State of New York, The State Education 
Department (1965). 

Reading Proficiency Program , Phoenix: Phoenix 
Union High School. 
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reacher Task ^-I8--SQ3R Test 

Now that you are rocidy l ry the SQ3R study methoc' with your 
btLidents, iiso t-his test to determine how much they alrcjady know about the 
. t'chanicb of the method. You will also want to readmiaister this test 
as a pcst-tesu at the conclusion of the study. 

L'his test is designed to measure pupils' Knowledge of the sequential 
steps in the Survey Q3R study method. It does not measure their ability to 
utilize the method in actual textbook reading. 

It provides a useful pre- test/post- test comparison for determining how 
successful you have been when imparting the mechanics of the method. 
Sample of the SQ3R Test: 
Directions: Fill in the blanks 

(1-5) Ihe five steps (in order) of the Survey Q3R Study method are 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

^6) The step involving changing of sub-chapter headings is the 

(6) ^step 



(7) 

^.-^ The very first thing to look at when 

(8) 

i^) NoiG-taking takes place after the (9) 



find out in the 






step 


starting to preview 


the chapter is 




step 


step 



do; [he '.hrff st^ps (in questions 1-5 above) which are repeated Cor each 
heaci'-cl st-tion jn the textbook are 

(A) 

(B) 



(C) 
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U'dclu' is' Ui I t't I I oils : 
1 i ue iU <iLU r fci 

All inSw't'ib aru Mil-ins, The ic-sf can be scored by pupils (obst;r\'ing 
cauMo \^ such as sv%itchi<ig papers, having the scorer initial tht- losL 
;.hich he has marked, elc.). For ease of scoring, aU answers appear 
,ihM)f. the right-hand luargin of the page. 
Apsv.(-i Key 

Allov; no substitutions; no part i al credi t . Ord^ r tnust be correct. 
(I) surve>, (2) question, (3) read, (A) recite, (5) review, (6) ques- 
t uMi (accept the number 2 or word "second*'), (7) question (accept the 
number 2 or » he word "second"), ih) the title, (9) recite (accept the 
»-.UNi)^'r 4 the word "fourth"), (!■")) fa) quesMon, (b) read, (c) recite 
facct'pt nuiiihfrrs 2, 3, and 4 or any combination), 
'vii'r'->Ltd I m rrpr^' tat ion of resul i s (based on possible exposure to method 
at 'i. ious grade novels) 

i'i!-t»'St: V/e would expect seventh graders to be "wiped out"; it 
v.o':1d bv surprising if ihev did not get close to zero, 
.^'Xf-tcsi: No niark ot less than lOOV, can be considered good. 

>Lioi.s 1-5 arr- especially ihipcrtanl; evfry pupil should be 
iM e I » ' ai.swer t heni. 
fit ade \'.\ 

[^•i te«t: Classes should av( rau«' - MO/. Kvt-ry pupii ^h>uld 

\\\ St '-ps 1-5. 

1 1 . b I - » ^ s t : Nt' M'.uk oi los^ f iiaii I'Mi tan !;e considered ,« '1. 
Quesii ns 1-5 r.n- especiallv imporiar ; e^M-rv pupil should bi- able 
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• i-^'ipHs who <itttMUie<J CHSD 2 in grades scvon and ejglu 
shuuld bt» iliort.ughlv faiuiliar willi SQ3R* Every pupil shcmld he abl( 
to an.swt r (^Hu»slit)ns 1 - 5, 

Post.- i^'Sl: Nothing loss than a class average of 1007a should be ac- 
<*<-piable, in addition to this quiz which measures mechanics only, 
niiith graders should take ihc- note- taking test. 
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Another lechnique l*'r Rracli /St adyt 
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No I 1m Hi; yu;i ran read gives \ou as luiich information 
loi a.-* l.illr expendiiuio o^ Limo as c» chai)t.i'i- t u U- . 
It ^'iv^s ibe aut hoi's po i nt -of -vj ew, mI wt- 

iin<i ilhu aianv readers skip this most" iinpt^rtani step. 

'h(' author usual Iv sums his main point at 'he t-nd 
of du chapter. Since these are the most ippoitanr 
aspects of the chapter, the readc-r should read thei 
}' I r s t hO that he can give them special attention when 
he f-ncounters rheMii in his actual reading. In recent 

ears ,^ the sumiraries of luany textbook? have been 
riC)Ved to the beginning uf the chapter (v;heie th.ev 
I'eally belong); they are called "previews," or 
"looking ahead." 

'.he hiindretls of questions an author mighf ask at 
the conclusion of a chapter, he usually includes 
iMiT .he It n or so he feels most important. The 
Leader shell Id look these questions over before he 
r-i-vi-, the chapter so that they can guide his reading. 
Ulir n vo'i encounter one of the points covered by the 
author's c/uestlons, it is youi signal to slow down 
and read vvith extra attention. 

\\l L 'pes of editorial and typographical assistance 
art built into tex^s. A quick survey of these 
3i,;nals can provide you i;ith an excellent overview 
>,L f he chapter. Skii'i t ne uaps, charts, graphs, 
i 1 I js' rat u>ris etc.. and their captions, hook for 
tit.aJMvs, sub-titles, .marginal notes, boldface 
iv' in' . 1 La I ICS- -any * h 1 r/j nnusual that stands out. 

I be A in 1- Square ^tat.dr> f(u: ask , but it could 
j' st as <ippropr latiib' stand for act i v^ since- ns 
put{)o.^e is to promote active reading. Fake the 
headi i \, each sect ion of the chapter and turn it 
inLo a (juestion which v.ill promote active reading. 
Ihtn-- 



I hese t I rst i oni 



.s teps con sti t u t e 
a previ ew *t ech- 
ni que sui tabl e 
for I ead) ;ig any 
type of ma terial . 
Previ i wi ng wi 1 1 
help you read 
fas ter and w i th 
better lender St and- 



i ng and re 


t en t ion 


b^'cause i t 


pro- 


vides you 


wl th an 


overview o 


f the 


cnl 1 re uni 


*. , You 



> -an s ee a 1 1 the 

and hov/ t h*A|^ re- 
late to each 



o t her . 



\ ad to find the ansv.er to the question. If your 
oTi/mal (juestion oas not a good one, modify it. 

k -> ^oaiself to st't if vou c,\n still answer the 

vjue-^' loi; lor which ""ii 'uere reading, D(» vour e/acii n- 

I iH' b, takmj; IK' tes , iin s kills two bitds vnth (uie stone 

sine, in addition to 'esting youiselt, v(Hi g( f a sei 

oi notes. 
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Ah alrcaJv. slj^iitKl, there are ludnv levels of t eador- 1 etariiers in om 
cia^bfh. I'ei . M\ most schools all pupUs in a class are giv^-n * ht^ sainc 
itxiin)^-k aiiU It'ariiing inatt'r'dls without any consi derat j un ot the treiueii- 
vl H's diiUit-ntt'S m thei i abilities. This would be like taking a hu3 
load si iers arriving at a ski area and conveying then* lo the lop of the 
expert ^lope and making thopi all go down regardless of their ability, skills, 
leais, ur 1 iiui tdt ions . This kind of procedtire is followed over and over 
aL,«\in m Anerlcan schools, resulting in turned-off students, discouraged 
' f: .iche^rs ,^ bewildered parents, and an overall ineffectual education system. 

Sorie wf'l 1 - i ntent ioned teachers, realizing that their students are 
having difficulty with the textbook, will eliminate the text and practically 
all reading materials, utilizing films, tape recorders, discussion, etc., 
as lh».'ir main instructional devices. The weakness and danger in this 
ai)[)ioacb IS that students who are experiencing difficulty or slow maturation in 
handliiiK the printed word become even more handicapped when not exposed to 
Lht' rrad:nti act. If a fifth grade student who has had trouble with reading 
-MW'S LhroiiL,h the next three years in middle school with only occasional 
and brn f perx-.ds of handling printed matter, he will probably leave the 
schoi^l as a virtual non-reader. You can't learn to play tennis by watching 
i.'oliin;i tilmsv and you can* t learn or improve in reading by not reading I 

Tf students are to grow in their reading ability, placing them in 
materials at the appropriate level is essential. (^or directions in 
dctenaning c(^rr(»ct reading levels, see the Ins e rv/ce leading Resource Kit , 
Package IL, "Ir-formal Reading Inventory/' Learning Task II, Page 3b.) 
A [)upil placed his independent reading level can handle reading iiiaterial 
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on his oun, while a child on his instructional reading; can read 

ia'erial.^> \^ h t- ! t r or puri a^sist-ance. The key 'chought to bear ip 
n.'Pd is llial both « i' these students will continue lo grow in reading 
a'uli''^*, but a btudent assi(^:;ned to the trusti ational Icrv^l not only dotrs 
no I L;row hut htj actually begins t:o loso his skills and to rec^xesh in his 
r<'adi ng abl 1 i t y . 

Te'ichin^^ pupils lo read effectively is one of the most import ant 
g-.^als of the American public schools, and reaching toward this goal 
should be pert a'- every teacher's rt sponsi bi 1 1 ty^ r<^ fiardless of particular' 
C'Uit enr - area responsibilities. No one expects content- area teachers to 
teach reading per se, but they certainly can provide materials that will 
t\it'] I i "nt ' * the leading act and perhaps eliminat*^> frustration and further 
ski 1 1 s regrebSi on. 
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Icaclier lask —Resource File InsLrucl i onal Tf-chnicjues 

Develop a rtsourct file coniainini; seleciod sample? oL* i ns t rue l i onal 
lechnlques winch you should be using for teaching reading skills in yOLU- 
conient area. As you continue to work through Section Four of this 
package, you will find several samples which can be used as models. 
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Car. Voi:r Cla^' *cx» ii^ Lp Students Improve Reacting Ability? 

rin .i*.si».r thi^ question, most likely^ is ^'ves" fl students aT» 
a' 1 1 'o Lai'dlf rtadii!;^ the level of the lexl, and ^'probablv iv^*" if 

«-'.c'"nL$ ari' t lo tiaiulle material on thai l<2vel. Assuhumk 
ih«:i coi.<'» . ptvstnit'd in tnis package luivr- br-en interneiized ar 1 '^c-^ 
r<.'ad.i.. 1 -v.'ls C' siudents have been dt-terihined , then the task is 'o 
dot. I p.e : he re^adiPfi ^evel of the text b.)ok so that the toxt can 
uiili/*J ii>r / )se students who can handle it. 

pr, o»?s.s b> uhivrh the re ad i rig levol o\ a textbook is doter^M • 
IS cil!*d u raining readability . Since this pioct^ss htii> bien thcrou'^hly 
lisc'.s-^-d v^ot'^.er package, yo^ should g'^- to tl^at r;attri^' ai.»i r.iim' 1 i a : 76' 
u.'scM' Mvp; i:. f'-ee Package VI, How to .Judge Readabi 1 i tv oi Looks.) 
' 1- *> t'r " ask -7J^^--L)e'.' n. anlnj.; Read a bilii y olr' /V<t_s 

c.'li.'e .he ir.:jr ation given about readability (Packa>;«* 
d : r :T'f.' 'I^' rt .i^..'n 1 1 t \ levtl of \.>ui texts usinjL; t ht- Vrv Fornu-a. 
^1 1 .1 " • ^ I . ' s V. ' I h o t h.e t ' 'It T! bt r s u t y u r d e p n r t me n t 

: l.a^t r<MciN-d th- c.-nc I us i that [^c '.e/t book is hoptltssl^' 
^ . -L- ' si,:dents ar;d your n:aierjels V-ud^^c-' won' ^ pen it "(^i 

< ;ij ' . Pt u ' at. "lals, what do you dc? One .-olut ion> even ilK-ith :t 
s iia* * - LO'^^ui in^^, is to create t acher-niadc n/iLr-rials f 

r; icular 'jni t s. 

let - 'oi a?e scicnc- teacher and you -^it Ao:kinc 'vi 1 a 

cl.iS-^ t'^*- ij'^ uraM(^rs in t^eneral scif*nce. You v.ant to devflo:> 3 lur.' 

•^Lm^l t.i* b<'iiL *w.*h .att^riais v.riltfn at differ»\U l-vels. Begin by 
c(;lleciing v-r: i /.t 'kc .-itou' he 5:nj t s*i.t^»n ai diff'^rent levels. 
^0'.( . / • ..r * !< « ,r seh^^'^l coll* t>"2» s v.i 11 happv *o -'ork ' i'l "<^m 
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h anip.L cpii'-s of liKLs# 

c ^ <>: Ji pa. t s I r<Mi; each, 'ex' . Vou rhn, luiv* ii-a* » rial 

it l.t ai ' * r-^i ^ ht^ ''hird, tilth, sevpir. ei^hlh, anci r-W-vtavb. j»r iCit- 

'f.'s. .\ i: s r * Xeio>: copies n^.to a filir.^ foldoi' b< -cause no selt- 

c 'r^ L'U v'( ..ih ^lacU' blud^nl would wan", lo be seen reading : rem an 
t ■ c 1 ' .:>citac- '.>ok, but a filing folder an^ iher slorvl 

>: uJi^ n' s ' v»roj;*.«, c<'n hovn; bo assigned specific folders, or these 
< cii'-M.iK'^ can b' l >rd ab resource.s *o which students can luvn for sj^ecific 
1 niv rinal 1 on, 

eacner rab>k -21 - -Visit Elementary Classroom 

Visit a good, early-elementary classroom where multiple texts are 
used and obse''V( how the teacher handles various groups but still maintains 
i\ total class thrust. 
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A Prog rant lur V()Ccxbulary Devt-lopment : 

When vou rated your program in the previous assessment section, i vt 

iound need for help, you should turn to such a teachers' handbook as Thomas 

7 

and Roi..n-on*s ImprovinR Reading in Every Class « For example, stud> ih* 

roUowint', excc-rpts from iheir text which may help you to improwj you*- 

vocabulary i nstruction. 

C'eneral Principles 

Ihe following principles, among olh^rs, can guide vocabulary 
^•rovv'th in every classroom, 

K Direct and indirect experience, trips, TV, films, filiu 
s*, rips, models can enlarge the vocabularies of students 
and invest new words with meaning, 

2, Wide reading accounts for much of a competent reader' s 
<;rejuth in vocabulary. Through reading spends count- 
less hours in a world of words- He meets new words 
repeatedly in similar and different settings, often 
wita some increment of meaning at each encounter, and 
gradually incorporates them into his vocabulary. All 
tt-achers can encourage students to t ead widely and 
to approach their reading with a conscious effor* 
Is- notice unfamiliar words (and to mal-e selected 
O'^es thei r own. ) 

^. Direct attention to vocabulary should supplement 
.'oca'>ulary grovth Through reading. Major research 
studies indicate that consistent, systematic 
ivistruction results in c<^nsiGerably greater gains 
than would accrue in "ordinary** reading v;i thout 
this help; that planned instruction is definitely 
superior to a casual or incidental approach; and 
that wide reading alone, especially with less able 
readers, does not insure an adequate vocabulary. 

4. Teachers can remove obstacles fro.n the reading 
road by first searching through assignments for 
"stopper" words and then pre-teaching these :o 
sf-udents. 

5. Context clues can be a major self-help technique 
lur students in beaming the vocabularies of many 
of their subjects. They should be given all 
possible help in learning to use context clues 

as an aid in getting at the meanings of unknown 
w< ) rds . 



Tboi.ias, i:ilen and Robinson, Alan, Tniprosin;; Reading in Every C Kiss, 
ADvn /ind Bacon> Inc., 10/3, pp. UK H, 11, 14, Ik, 41, and V], 
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b. A knou'lctl^o of lre•|lUMl^ly re<:urrim» prolixes, 

si:» fixes, and rv^ots, wlu-n used in conjunction v%'ith 
context ievolaUv)n, can give siudt-j»ts another luipor- 
lani seli-help ttchnique to help Lheni unlock the 
ineaninj^s of uords. 

h^day's graduates .ire facin;L^ a nev; word explosion. 

rds not y^t coined, einerging as a result of 
rn'.: social, political, and scientific upheavals, 
v;i 1 1 confront students after they leave our 
classrooms. Habitual procedures that will keep 
vocabulary growing after high school and college 
are therefore indispensable. 

Specific Steps in Teaching a New VIord 

1. Introduce the new v/ord in context. Lead the student 
I J make full use of any context clues that are 
present to help hin*. reason out the rreaning. 
Spoiiight an easy root word v;ithin a long, forbidding 
rtOrd. An extrei-.ely important service students 
is simply to make them aware that long, forbidding 
\vords have parts. Left alone, so\v.e students meet 
a vord like imperturbable , glance at the first few 
ielters, and skip over the rest. It often helps to 
spotlight an easy root word within a difficult v;ord. 
With coi^tmutative a mathematics teacher might ask, 
".-.Tiat does commuter mean?" With exponential he might 
ask, "Can you see a part you alreadv know- -one you've 
used many times?" A social studies teacher might 
direct attention to total in totalitarian , A science 
teacher might focus on the building blocks in inter - 
planetary . A music teacher might point out recite 
in reci tati ve . 

Students vill "see into" words quickly if, as 
they anal\:<e words, you mark off root words on the 
board with vertical lines or highlight them with 
colored chalk, 

extra/ territorial /i ty 

inter change able 

Now the v/ords may be revealed as not so difficult 
after all, 

3. Reduce ditiicuU polysyllables to easy- to-manage 

syllables. As numerous t^^a^^.iers will substantiate, 
manv students slide over new and difficult words. 
How easily do you think you could Narn platyhrlmint \w 
for biology rlass if you had not examined it syllable 
by syllable all the way to the end? 



For practical purposes, some students seem unawaro 
that syllables exist. Tliey tend to glance at the 
firsi lew letters of a difficult word and give up. 
Middles and endings of words thus receive only 
slight attention. 

But a long, formidable polysyllable can be put 
on the board with its syllables marked off, with 
accent marks, and perhaps* its phonetic spelling;* 
The class or group can pronounce the word part 
by part with the teacher • They soon see that o 
word which looks as if it "comes by the yard*' cm 

reduced to a number of short, easy-to-manage, 
pronounceable parts • 

plat:' e hel min' thez 

4, Call attention to accented syllables. It will often 
be helpful to mark the stressed syllable v;ith 
conspicuous accent marks. As you lead students 
through the pronunciation of a word, you can sharpen 
th^ ir awareness of the force of these marks. 

Student Self -Appraisals 

Using the brief questions below, a teacher car learn 
in just minutes something aV-out each student's insights 
inco vocabulary development and his habitual procedures, 
For technical vocabulary In various subjects: 

1, IVhat do you do when you're studying an 

assignment and meet an imporjgnr new tech- 
nical ter.?? 
For general vocabulary: 

1. Have you ever considered ma- learning new 
words may actually be fun and a lifelong 
activi ty? 

2. Have >ou ever consciou«^ly done anything 
to build your vocabulary? If so, what 
methods have you i^edl 

3. Are you using any of these methods at the 
present time? If i;o , which? 

4. V;hat do yo do when you're reading and JT^eet 
a word you don' t knov;? 

Set Your Ov^n Ck^ais for Vocabulary 

(V.ly you can set goals Tor yoursplfl Only you can 
:nove toward them I 

If you'vf decided 'o sia- t a p^r.son.-^l word collf ciion, 
please set goals for yourself as su^;gestf^d below, VouMl 
want lo consider your Ivr.' .score. :oi:r cwn judgment -us 
to ',A\c\l yoM n.;ed, and a., surges, ior.s fro..i yo:ir teachc - . 

The ^oals y^u set u^dv: nro only ^ ^ r/ xtivf. Vol nny 
-..ish o charge thorn as -'nj: ;.roi^ro'. Yoi.r ^;onl s 
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should be roalistic. Planning more than you can 
possibK itiain brint'.s only di sappo i ntnieiU . 

Vour 'fcicher will confer wilh you about your 



goals. 
To Improve Vocabulary : 



Planned Finished 
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1. How n.any words do you plan 

'o have in \our personal word 
collection (and really learn) 

bofore the end of this month? 

2. Have you decided to collect a 
definite number of words each 
day? each week? If so, what 

is your quota? 

3- Some students prefer not to set a 
daily or v;eekly quota but to 
collect their new words whenever 
the reading they are doing at the 
•:ioment lends itself. If t-his is 
your decision, indicate by checking 
he re . 

How To Crack Down On A Vor d 

1. Always search the context for clues first. Through the context 
you -nay catch overtones of meaning. As you do so, you may 
develop a losycho logical "s*:t toward" the '^ord--you may *'lay'* 

tht' first layer of cement for fixing the term in your vocabulary. 

2 . r.Ka:^ : ne L he wo rd f o r f ami H ar par t s . 

*ci.:e the word apart if you can. It may help to sound it oul as 
best you can. Do you recognize any part? Guess all you can 
Jrv); ar.;/ pA^* yon recoi;ni^e., "'.vher you do note a familiar section, 

't»i:r v.wv. is usually great. Vou develop a sttcng 'set' toward 
•If uorr!.^' 

»• i - 1 ■ f o r • :i I c c . o nary , i f S : pp s 1 and 2 have n ' t y i e I ded all : hf- 
i^'U .-ar*-. N'ov. h( v*- is /r.ere yo:'r vocabulary r,z,n wp-'ove 
.1 ic^iily. ^'►call any gues<- you mad** ^roiN contex' . N**. 
••»r;fv--c- .-e jeci--y^.:r g":' S.s. hi.-. ord<-r o" »hings i;iVf'S ow 
' ' ► I ' ; . . 'he I'-n t;l * <'r^ ai^'d \>y prrviousl; 'rvinr. 

■ it-d"^cc- the .^anin.g* "Tb.e i.'or^ c^rrfcJ yo'jr guess proves *^ br . 
•/u ' * *e i ir;ei" you are repeiJiJ»er ihf .;;r'nr in^^. f^f-ver the- 1 ess . 
I r" 'Our '.:aess rs ridi ci.Io^.bl y ^.;r*opg, vc> i uuj^y find vours<"ir U-ss 
likely to tori^^^t ihe word *-liai. if you had r.ot guessed a' .ili." 

As "ou learn the nieaning, try to associate the word \ \lh its 
df-r i 'at i on ihe derivation 's often rich v;ith unforg':-t table 
as '5''' c L at ions . 

Rec5>rd thti '.^o»^i, if it is one you wish in collect to woik on furthir, 
a word slij) or in your vocabulary notebook. 



\ou i>hould l,ocu'5ie familiar with a technique such as t hii unc 

I «^ * xlwor' mnit siadepii>' aollititrs to at'atk or appl\ a^,/'.N^P' i 

vo;d rt'ci)i;n. » I ^^kills to technical Vi)cabulary. 

S ai.u)U' o\ co,;ni ti« >n lest fu' Coitt t ut A? t'a 'te chnical V' c . . * y 

I. i^' jtclivi-s: '1) AbSess pi:pil ability to attack or apply uord 

»t-^..Mii.:i ;tchiM(|ues lo tt^ch.iucal vocabtil ai y (2) Develop 

bi iM-t .:it-s that uill aid in learning this vi^cahalary. (>• Di x'*lt>p 

•Old r- c.»;^nit ion techniques which \;ill ficilliate th-.- l'*iiP.nL 

jtuKcpis o{ designated subject 'i.atter., 

11. Pnceduie trr Assessing PupiH::>): 

!. ^^^>l. p.ipil each word v>n the i-Iash. <d srcond.- waxi: l u' 

\i pr'.»no?ip.ccs properly., proc- ed to u-xt word. If n'>L, 

• •>:;n-.jo iiO word to hiu and record -xactlv vhat ht Sc^ys. 

i*'^»c<t-d "*t:L all »purds Iwiv^ Ween c*.? le i.n^^ ed. Spot checkir.*. -.ortl 
t-ani is desirable. 

.-v*. 1 1 • ■:>.• i i rors : 

ci. i.^ok I'or (:rr'jr in pionornci at ion of: 

bft;i nni ng and »»ndi nj.* sound ^^s > 

prefixes cind suf fix( 

roois 

:>t''jnd clusters 

n. ;'«;^k for "good" j^'jessinv al i he ./erd m»»anin;^s. ' iio-s.-^ i n^. 
ar:'.! >;ener jl i/i r^u »n slriicliirai ele. tents car. b^- a p'SM'v*' 
point t)f departure in if-achine the ^ec'ini :al vocai)al ir^' 

. l> r ; he ^!ib jt:Cl . 

M'. I ;> 1 1 ca' • .'I I or p resc r j t i ve leacliini.;: 

> ^'-.d ' c t'jj • .-J f'»r leachin -> ^ ra* i v to slrenn'h-.n p. ! r^l 
r< coj.'n i } I ,n skills i: i r h t be : 

!. jt.li L • 1 v* C'Vip - r J' »!■ jtj.'j.i. p»;ptl'. icej^'e less-.^s 

lel^ MP.* * th'- pariieMltit s riiv'!:* i» cle ieii-^ <'j < he uoit*. ,.i i 
.I'bo i^:i.t.^r x(»n:en- '• > d-- « m lirni^ lie :^a:n('. 
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i \aiM) 1 i ' ci rciiiiivenl 

ci i = round 

^'uu I - open 

. • • as in: 

vt ni I late 
c I re i ^ 
ci rcui ' 
venlrilo<iuisl 

Fit all Lht; va)rds In context (sentences) during each exercise. 
\'.*< li'iilar; rxitnbion and development can also beapart of woid recognition. 
l>'*e .lissink; leLLers as a t£>chnique. 

^oien'. i s t deriio c « r a c y 

— L- s u _b_ urban 

1.1 1 c r o scope s o 1 ar 

V K it I r I angle 

>. ';>e "le' tvr clusters" for rhynting sound units that appear in known 
vco rds . 

^. Have pupils use the VAK technique to re inf or word learning 

< Visual: look at the word; Auditory: say and listen to 'he word and 
ii^ parts; Kinesthetic: write the words saying each syllable ^.s 
y.,>u wri te it.) 

IV. Pti '.ediires for developin;^ a Content Aiva Vord Recognition lest: 

1. Teacher selects approxiuiatel y 20 words froiis a ohap?er - :)<> . of 
wiiicK all pupils are ex{^ected to know, both in meaning and pro- 
nunciation. Ihe other 507 would be niainly for recogiii t ion. 
Vul theiM on a she^t as per example in Project /\lerl kit, see 
page 120 121 . 
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1. chela 

2. bray 

3. salubrious 
A. languor 

5. dottle 

6. eleemosynary 

7. sagitate 

d. phosphorous 

9. soloich 

10. sciatica 



Word Recognition Test 

Flash Untimed 



SCORES: 
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Do*s and Don' is For Using Context 
Do Rely on Contexc Clues 

1. When you have an "unmissable 
clue*' n direct explanation. 

2. l\hen you have highly levealing 
clues and the pieaning you arrive 
^l definitely "clicks" with the 
rest of ihe passage. 

3. '.'hen, in view o£ your purpose 
tor reading the selection, you 
[^eed only a general sense of 
the iMeaning* 



Don* L Rely on Context Clues 
(Turn to your Dictionary) 

1 . When you require a precise 
meaning. It almost always 
takes the dictionary to pin the 
meaning down. 

2. When the word is a key v;ord, one 
cri'cial to your understanding, 
ana full comprehension is impor- 
tant lo you. 

3. When The clues suggest several 
possibi 1 i ties-- the meaning might 
be one of seve'al--and you must 
know which. 

4. When you don't know the nearby 
words . 

5. When you have encountered the 
word a number of times; realize 
that it is a common, useful one 
which yo-i will meet again; and 
wish to master it thoroughly for 
future reading. 



You should be able ^-o find help in other reading- teacher texts in 
any area in v;hich you need support. You should try out suggested techniques 
with your own classes, just as you have done in the study of this package. 
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LAP' s : 

Another populai and well-proved strategy for differentiating 
learning in subject areas is that of using Learning Activity Packages 
frequently known as LAP's, The accompanying outline gives an overview 
of the structure and Lhe function of these packages. A flow-chart 

accompanies the outline. A further description of LAP can be found in 

8 

Oeve loping Won- Grade Schools by Sidney P. Rollins., Nocice that the LAP 
is based on a specific short-range concept rather than on a global study. 
A student guide accompanies each LAP. It should be simply devised to 
encourage independent study. Check points are established to circumvent 
misdirection or inadequate learning. There may be some overlap of content 
froi: one package to another, but no two will have identical content. 
Teachers find it economical in terms of preparation if they have a bank of 
resource naterials covering a wide range of ability and interest levels. 
School resource centers are an excellent source. Other subject teachers 
can be invited to participate. Often science and math teachers can team up 
on package content and activities since both can contribute to basic 
concepts in common. 



Rollins, Sidney P., Developing Non-Graded Schools , F.E. Peacock, 
Publishers, Itasca, Illiaois, 1968. 
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LAP Outline: 




I. Learning Activity Packages Contain (all or some); 

!• Pre-and post-assessments 

2. Rationale 

3. Program of instruction 

4. Varied ' tudent activities for learning via media and other 
approaches 

5. Differentiated reading matter 

6. Choice of activities for learning to 10» s 

7. Vocabulary 

8. Self -evaluation tests 

9. Usually basic tests. Jab guides, and references related lo LAP 
10, Suggested readings 

II. LAP'S Provide for: 

Skill development 
Interest and attitude improvement 
Variance of readability 

Multiplicity of materials for greater mileage 
Content mastery 
Self -evaluation and program 
Cognitive development and strengthening 
Teacher guidance 
Pupil mobility 

Learning of specific instructional objectives 
III. L^\P's Can Be Used as:" 

1. Provision for differentiation of reading levels in the content 
areas 

1. * Teacher-directed teaching lessons 

3* Transportable skill stations 

A. Motivational learning for basic skills 

5. In-depth provision of concepts 

6. Provision of individualization of needs and choice 

7. A learner-centered curriculum approach 




1, 

2, 
3, 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 
5 

9 ^ 
10. 
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The General Characteristics Of An Individualized Learning Packet 



An indiv/idualized learning packet may be defined as a self-contained , 
->tudenL-or ienlecl , multi-P'edla learning system of limited time duration 
<.li'5igned \o permit students to learn at their own pace and according to 
their par Ocular learning styles based on their needs, abilities, and 
interests, 

A learning packet is usually written so that students may acquire 
crrLam concepts, skills, and/or affective attributes vvhich are stated as 
beha\/:oral or performance objectives. The niaj'>r concepts, ski 1 1 s, and/or 

tributes to be learned are broken down into their component behaviors 
c;ad bt come the specif ic objectives learners are to pursue. A variety of 
i.aUiials anH activities are provided so that students may avail thei.iselves 
ll a nun.ber of options when working toward the attainment of objectives. 
P:t-y sel f -assessment , and post > tests are also provided to (i) diagnose 
f ht stLidenls' readiness to accomplish the packet (2) permit students 
o iionitor their own progress, and (3) assess whether the students have 
achieved the objectives. 

litle Page 

The title page will usually include; 

1. Title of the packet 

2. Name of the developer 

3. Target population (age group or level) 
^. Subject area 

5. Time required to complete 

6. Date 

Teacher Information : 

A section consisting ot directions to the teacher should be included 
in the packet design, especially if the packet is to be used by teachers 
other than the developer. Some packet designers choose to prepare a 
separate section for teachers and a separate section for students, whereas 
others profer to include both sections undc^r one cover. In either case, 
hov;ever, teachers should be made aware of the following: 

1. The purpose for which the packet has been prepared, including 
the specific area of content 

2. Suggestions for use of the packet 

3. Major and component concepts, skills, and attributes 
included 

4. Materials required and where they may be obtained 
5* Equipment and necessary supplies 

6. Description of special facilities, if appropriate 

7. Explanation of pre-, self-, and post-test information and 
answc^ keys* 

8. Suggestions for on-going packet revision and inclusion 
of data collection and analysis forms 
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9. Any oiher signiCicanL infonnation which may be helpful to 
teachers using the packet for the first time 

Student Inlormati on 

This Section bhould provide students with information necessary to 
proceed throui^h the packet successfully and should include but not 
limited to the following: 

1. Purpose of the packet-rationale 

2. General directions students will need 

3. Performance objectives 

4. Learning activities specifying those that are required 

and/or optional 

5. Location of resources 

6. Self -a .cessment ^est(s) and related information 

7. Post-test information 

S. Include page numbers, titles, chapter headings, etc., 
of materials vhen appropriate 

Performance Objective s 

The learning outcomes to be achieved by students working with a 
packet should be stated in the fonri of behavioral or performance objectives. 
The behavioral changes anticipated in the cognitive, psychomotor, and 
affective domains shoald be precisely stated in terms of what the studont 
will be able to do as a result of the learning exp^^riences; under what 
conditions the performance will take place; and the level of proficiency 
oxpected. A packet may be written to ueal with only one of the domains or, 
on the jther hand, may be designed to incorporate those intellectual skills, 
nouro-muscitlar skills, or affective attributes to be achieved. 

Usually, a 'erminal objective describing Mie learnings the student 

^.iU have ndstered upon completion of the packet is written first. This 
:»tateMen: is then analyzed to determine and to identify the enroute or 
PdDling ubj- Ltives sometimes referred to as intermediate performance 

objectives necessary to accomplish the terminal objective. The number of 

.n' f^ri^ediate objectives to be included is left to the discretion of the packet 

devtloper. However, sMllicient objectives must be included to ensure ihe 

attainment of the terminal objective. 

Performance or learning objectives should be written in language that 
the student population £or which the packet is being designed can r^.^id and 
'jndersiand, for the objectives will represent the target learnings stucents 
will be atte-i^pting to achieve. 

Learning Al lernati ves : 

The learning alternatives should consist of those activities and materials 
which will assist the students te achieve the performance requirements des- 
cribed in the objectives. They should be selected and/or designed to match 
the learning styles of various learnt rs and should be diversified enough so 
that they interest and .notivate a wide airay oi" the student population. 

Both print and non-print materials should bo included. A search ci the 
commercial market should be done to deteraiino what is available and useful. 
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Once this is done, iho developer may need to include materials he has pr^ 
parod lt> suppleirent • he cc^mmercial n^aterials. 

^'aiio'is learnii>L', blratt\uios may be employed, depending upon the nature 
uf ' he tasks. Snail j,;ruup ac 1 1 v i 1 i (is , Independent study, teacher-student 
con.sil ta' i^'n5>, *>rai nstoiiuin^u', , etc., are only some examples which may ho used 
t-f fee: ivelv. 



1' i h desirablt,' to list the learning alternatives directly following 
( ach objective-. Ill III is uav, the st.udent will find it much easier to select 
tho^t' options winch art directly related to the objectives, 

Ly al ua^ i on 

- le si 

rh'" pre-ic^. 1 ly \k- viewed as a diagnostic tool designed to assess 
fhtr "-Midrrv's uadniess to accomplish the objectives in a given learning 
uacui.:. I: scrv^^.s infor'n both teacher and student if the student is able 
la ichw'Vt' anv all of ihc learning objectives. Using this i nforiiiat ion , 
'.b.if udi'Ht then proc^.'eds U> work toward those objectives he is to achieve 
and dots v.o'. spend hi 3 time on those he can alretidy accomplish. The test 
iU"'s tv^ he included in the pre- test must .neasure the behaviors specified in 
t hv jecti^'es of the packet. In other VN^oids, the test itein§ must be 
coiisisttiil with rhe inteni of the objectives 



Se 1 1 - As St ssi-ient Tr*s' 




Ibis test si'rv«^s t keep the student infoned of his progress toward 
the a t lai riii)f-n t ot each leaiaing objective. It prcwides the student with the 
opport'.niiy :o monitor his own progress by feeding information back to hiiu 
icgarding the ?ucces-> or lack of success he is experienci >» while achieving 
tiie ol'jec'ives. M also provides him with inf ormat.ion regarding the nejd 
fcr er\it'.aging in additional activities, if necessary. The.efore, the answer- 
kt-^ si'.ould bf' leadilv available to the student upon request and should be 
Sf 1 f -correct i ng in nature. 



A se 1 f -assobSr ent test may he designed to test all of the objectives 
of 0\*^ [jacket or a vSeries of self -tests may be developed to measure each 
o*-jr-( : ive or a ;^roup oL objectives. The decision as to which option to 
chocjGe rests with t'^e developer of the learning packet. 



Post-'iest 



The purpose of the post -test is to determine whether the student has 
attained mastery of the objectives included in the packet. As such, it is 
usually administered ^hen the student decides he has accomplished the 
objectives; successfully completed the necessary sel f -assessment t^sts; and 
is satisfied that he has achieved the objectives he has been working toward. 
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Tlv* r*»sults of tlio po3t-cest serve to inform both teacher and studenl it all 
object ivt'S tia^e been successfully completed or whether cidditional exper i'^^nces 
cire necessary prior moving on to another learning packa.^e. 

Kven thiriigh some instances can be cited where the pre- test and nost- 
test are one and thi' same, it is our opinion that the test items should not 
be the same for both. 

Ques t: 

Ihe packet developer may v;ish lo include enrichment activities which 
provide students with the opportunity to pur£»ie an in-depth study of topics 
i.hicli are extensions of the packet. Quest activities should permit students 
ii^ explore areas which are of interest to them and should be largely student- 
irutiated and student-directed with a minimur. of teacher involvement. 
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Teacher Task ••'i'i- -Dev(ilop an Individual LAP 


• 




Sr-leci a suitable learning concept for an individual in one of your 






rldij.^es who can assuiue the responsibi litv for independent study. Develop 






a I.AF tor his use. After trying this strategy on a small scale, adjust 






rhe materials to fit the needs of another student and explore the 






possibilities of extending the technique to a larger group of students. 






Project SPOKE:^ 






A description of Project SPOKE is included here. This is another 






wav of preparing individualized learning packets* 






In order to be selective when choosing reading materials for LAP 






or SPOKE, the teacher must know the independent reading level for each class 






meiiiber as veil as the readability level of the instructional texts. There 






are a number of fornulae to help determine the difficulty of reading in 


• 




written materials. See package VI in this inservice kit which describes 






hou to apply the Fry Readability Index. 






An alternate method is the cloze procedure previously described in 






Section Tliree of this package. 






9 

Slefani, John A., Pro]ect SPOKE, The Development, Preparation, and 






Production of Individualized Learning Packets 
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TMF PREPARATION OF DIFFERF-NTI ATED LEARNING PACKETS 

FOR 

INDIVIDUALIZING INSTRUCTION 



Individ'.jal izing instruct ion or tailoring instruction to the ir.di ^/idual 
needs, lnterusti>, and abilities ot* students has been a concern of educators 
t->r S'Jiiie tine. As educators, we have recognized the concept of individual 
diiferences for the be^ter part of this century but have made liL^^le progress, 
L;t'nerally, in designing and implernenting instructional programs in the 
schools of our nation so that each student aiay reach his full potential. 
'.%e can no lop.^er excuse our Jailure to do so because of the lack oi competent 
ioarrung theory or because of the dearth of instructional materials of 
s'lficient (laalitv and quantity. It is rather a matter of freeing ourselves 
troni the yoke of tradition ai.^i utilizing the results of research to achieve 
ihe t^t-al of providing each student with a learning program appropri.?te to 
h i M as an i nd i v i dual . 

Th^ advent of systens techniques and the rapidly d*^veloping field of 
educa.ional t.cchnology have provided educators with powerful and effective 
tool:> v-hi ch CO design and carry out progra:'.:S of individualized learning., 

trojecl VPOKC i:^ usinz these lools in the design of in-service programs to 
train educaii ::)nctl pe^sonn^il in the skills necessary to prepare them for the 
r,e\^ roles "hiv^ will a.isume on the individualized learning process. SPOKE 
is als^' pro-vi 4r-^ necessary support services vvhich "lusl be an inherent part 
of oLich programs to ensure their success. 

One of 'he pro^rai^is aeveloped by Project SPOKL is designed Jo train 
' cacher^ -c differentiate and indf vidaal ize instruction for students in 
gract^s through the preparation o: SPOKf.-PAKS, Tne latter, also 

ref'-rred to as Different ia .'^ d Learning Packets, are defined as se!f- 
ccnt^ined, .^lul *: i -media, '^tud^-n: -oriented units designed to teach a sjrgle 
concept or skill. 

Steps In Preparing A SPOKr>PAK 

During the training program, teachers are advised to selec*. a 
•ja^ticular concpt or skill that can be acquired by students in ,^ v»-i^--*o- 
threc-*^»;ek period of "^iine. Once sei'-ctod, Lliese concepts or ski- Is nie 
* hen translated intv' r-recise and measurable ^er".lnal and i ntennf^di ate 
pt' rf cT^iance objectives. These objectives are then taxonomical 1 y categorized 
to ensure * hat a hierarchy of ^>kills are incKid'cd meet the no(^ds of 
? nd i V > d ua 1 s t nden s . 

The t'-r.ainal performance objective exnlicitly defines what jt is the 
student will be able to do upon comj^letion oi the learning o^quencr-. It is 
the broadt'^t vf t v\\o<^i comprehensive summary .^tatenur;t of th( iea'^ning outcomes 
jncladed in ^ he packe' ♦ Through a proc^ss of analy.-^is, iiUr-rmedi a performance 
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objectives are then identified. These are the specific interim steps 
v.'hich will lead the stude»ns to the achievement of the terminal performance 
objectives* 

Once all of the performance objectives have been specified, it is the 
responsibility of the packet developer to systematically organize alternative 
le-irnini: activities which serve as vehicles to assist students toward 
achieve! eiii of the objectives. These objectives must reflect the learning 
outcome^ implicit in the slated objectives and include a wide array of 
i:iedici and varying orgariza"- lonal patterns to accornplish this end. This 
process in.volves the search for and the selection of commercially available 
print and non-print materials. 

A uni /lU.- feature of the training program is the option open for 
teachers to produce original luaterials that will be included in the SPOKE- 
PAK^*. "^el t - instructional devices complemented by visual illustrations of 
the procedures. 

Finally, evaluative criteria are developed in the form of pre-tests, 
sel f -assessnent tescs, and post-tests to determine whether the objectives 
liave, in fact, been achieved. Feedback information is provided through 
teacher and student evaluation forms included as part of each unit to assist 
in the validation of the packets. 

Project SPOKE, a regional educational resource, media production and 
in-service training center is located in Norton, Massachusetts. 
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rhti DiiecU-^d Learning Aolivily fD.L»A»)*. 

Thi ^ proct'SS is an adap'^ation of a teihn»que known as t*^ " .'ii-'^cteu 
K^'aciing Av.:3vity, on»'. o£ the basic methods of teaching reading i*. t/.e 
yrii.iary grades. When adaoted to general teaching, this method contain- 
ail iie elements a ^ood lessou vhile providing sound bd-aic leadint: 
tPS' r-:ct: n>n. The steps of the D.L.A. arf- ar. follcwst 

1 , ivat. \ov 

.\ p i.ct.ori ^1 * verbal, audio -vi s'lal ♦ or other concrete device is Ubcd 
• • c^iin students* attention and to generate comivenc , questions, and 

Tt: r a 1 d i sc J s s i or . Fo r e xe ^n 1 o , } * a t eache r wan e vi to but i 
'•' 'I 1 va' ii'P for teaching a portion (ot all) of Kon Ti k ? , he ml:.^ • 
st^r' by sh^oinc uictures of the crev catching sharks with t'r.eir 
ba: e hands: *>r on a ..lap he might indicate a pin-point and ask the 
class h vv .h'^v '..ould like to be out there in the ni^ddio wf the 
L'acjLti.'. on u r? T'he pt )ble.. for t^iost teachers is tii:din^ chc right 
devicf- :hae i^- appropriate for this clr'^ss arid the having ui^rk 
siCjS' ^he time, AH of '.his takes time, e.fort, thought, c-r,.i ;rive, 

2, r-lic'^iTv "Kev" Questions from Studen' s 

v.; ten Jic i'liot ivatioral device is \iccessfu', i" shoulc rause stu-iont.'; 
to oy askin^L questions or coinsnenting about whai they ":ave s* *^'r, 

^ ''>ec.rj. The skillful teacher vill foster this dl ?c'.ir.i:ion inc ,u..^c 
^\^>t\is to fur*her incuirv by skillfully interjecting ^rncv:^ 
'{Ui.r-'ijns or comments during pi:i ) 1 int erac ti (^n. The teacher sho.»]d 
V' e on thf blackboard all ques- ions raised by tnp students- ''See 
Package VI L, Readi ng Comprehension Skills as lU-'ated 'O the Thir --lrj 
I'ro c jsses, page and on, '^Technique of Asking Gc-'od Questions."' 

3, Previewing Vocabulary 

Ir almost all reading done by students, there are words whose meanings 
are unknown or that can^ t be pronounced. The teacher can suggest 
tl.at h:lC' reading, students can raise their handr ^or help o^ ♦^be 
'.^a.,hei can pi-l all difficult word^ on the boarci . Sinc^- ♦'he ot>;ertive 
i f \hf lesson is for oapils to read the seleci lor u-tli i}.axim:»n) undt^ - 
sLaP.ding, suggesLing that chey "look up" v/ord.-, iP diclior,drv i^. an 
an.vlse practice. Students may on their own, however, look up wordr^, 

: achcfo uhc are sensitive to their students' nee'i. finr* tha» ai^er a 
bi ie:' M t^.^: ; »//ill develop correct pronunci ai ion anc' r.eanin^^s by 
'.s: f.g thf.^e vo^iis, placing the-; rn the board, v oiov/-. din, t-N bsaiJfS, 
•t "s 1 uyc ^.aui thai the studcnrs acquire vocabjl :r; it tb< ! : j-. »^e'^: r-j* 
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level, at the oral and written communication level, and ultimately, 
in the reading process. (See *'A Program for Vocabulary Development" 
at the beginning of this section.) 

4. Reading 

ine Teacher calls the pupils' attention to the key question noted on 
the blackboard (see step v2) and suggests that they should find the 
answers to these questions as they read. Heading is usually done 
silently in the class. 

Aiuong any group of pupils, reading times vary. Rather than requesting 
ihot pupils who finish quickly sit quietly (and boringly) and wait 
the others, the alter teacher allows students to use this time 
eKamining related reading-pictorial materials while the others finish. 

5. Discussion 

Xany students rely on their auditory abilities to *'make it" through 
school, and for these students a discussion of recently read material 
frequently proves to be absolutely essential for thorough understanding. 
Sorae students misread material and get misinterpretations that can only 
be rectified through discussion of the material. The teacher should 
act. ab iiioderator and should endeavor to keep the discussion going with- 
out monopolizing the same. 

6. Follow-up 

'whenever possible, the teacher vShould plan some type of activity 
that will further reinforce learned concepts. These activities should 
permit students to utilize their full range of talents and should in- 
clude a variety of possibilities, nor necessarily including further 
reading; for example, art projects, writing projects, or activities 
using other creative approaches. 

Il the D.L.A. is such a dynamic teaching technique, why don't all 
teachers use it? This question is frequently asked by teachers being 
initially exposed to this method. The answer for the sincere teacher 
IS basically twofold; creative talent and time. It takes a great 
deal o£ creative ability and time to think up good, and appropriate, 
motivational devices that will turn on a particular class. Once the 
idea is conceived, it usually takes more time and effort to pull it 
together. Add this to the many routine requirements of teaching and 
you begin to see why many teachers shy av;ay from this approach. 

Despite these drawbacks, however, teachers who adopt this approach find 
the experience richly rewarding for students and a great tonic for re- 
kindling a teacher* s excitement toward teaching. In addition, a student* s 
basic reading ability and comprehension in reading normally increases, 
as do favorable pupil attitudes and participation in this type of reading. 
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Teacher Task //23 — Examine Copies o£ D,L.A, 's 

The Inited Transparency Company of Binghamton, New York has developed 
a series ot D^L.A.'s called *'Units for Dynaraic Teaching." Write for 
examination copies. 

Teacher Task #24--Develop Several D.L .A,*s 

Develop several D.L.A.»s that you can us^ in your classes. Remember 
to choose motivational devices thai, will be appropriate for your students. 
Don* t forget to collect collateral reading materials to issue to students 
who more rapidly finish the reading. Keep accurate records about how the 
unit works. (Provide an inventory record sheet). 
Teacher Task #25- -Develop a D.L.A. Resource File 

Together with one or more of your colleagues, initiate the development 
of a D.L.A. resource file to house these materials for sharing among all 
teachers. 
Teain Learning: 

In traditional classes where the lecture-discussion method is employed, 
the teacher does most of the talking; and in the few instances where pupils 
do speak, usually only one participates v;hile the rest of the class may or 
r\a\ not be involved* This is a highly inefficient use of learning ti le 
and does not utilize maximum pupil input. Team learning is based on 
the concept that two heads are better than one and utilizing groups of 
three students on a team* Three students seem optimum because with teams 
of two, one student tends to dominate; and, in ceams with more than three 
students, one or n:ore students are frequently left out of the learning situa- 
tion. Questions or tasks are given to a team that collect i\elv tackles the 
problem. Ainon^^ the student advantages of chxs approach are the following: 

1. A strong feeling of beli^nging to a group is developed. 
2^ Students develop good listening skills. 

3. Pupils discuss probleiiis or issues in language that their 
peers readily underbtand. 

ERIC iv>3 
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4. Students are physically involved with language and the 
excitement of language. 

5. Students have the experience of teaching and self instruction. 

6. Students begin to recognize that teachers understand that 
all students learn at different rates and in differer.*" ways. 

Among the advantages to teachers are the provision of 

1. ^lore economical and efficient use of teaching time 

2. A vehicle for meeting individual and small-group student 
needs simultaneously at a variety of levels 

3. A learning climate that eliminates the concept of ••mistakes" 

Obviously, setting up such an approach requires some planning and initial 
work. Before this approach can be initiated, ^.be teacher should recognise 
that 

I., There are different levels of basic literacy and content ability 

among the students in the class. 
2. Different personalities and attitudes of students toward one 

another is basic to successful compatibility within groups. 
3- Concepts or lessons to be taught in a team-learning format should 

be carefully thought out to provide student teams with meaningful 

tasks- 
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when considering your first trial with team learning, decide on a 
lesson or concept that gives the studants something of substance and 
interest. Initially do it with the whole class but later you can use 
team learning with only part of the class. For example, if you were work- 
ing on a short story unit and a particular reading was assigned for 
homework, you might start the next day's class by breaking the class into 
teams and asking the question, "Which character in the story you read 
last night do you think you might meet on your street?" Support your 
answer. You will be amazed at the way they start almost iaunediately Inter- 
acting. After a fairly short time, ask a spokesman for each group to share 
his team's findings with the total group. This total group sharing should 
usually be provided to eliminate permanent splintering of the group and 
loss of identity with the total class. The initial attempts with this 
method should be fairly brief until the best groupings are found and the 
pupils begin to get comfortable with one another. 

When choosing the initial teams, any criteria can be used including 
ability, interest, cv>mpatabili ty > sex, sel f -selec tion, or by lots. Most 
teachers find that by placing an able learner in each group, peer learning- 
teaching is stimulated; but the teacher must be alert for socio-psychologlcal 
conflicts that could arise. 

After the initial teaming, change any students who do not fit into a 
group to another group. To avoid any stigma for a particular child, change 
a number at the sa.ne time. If a pupil prefers to work alone, he should have 
the option to join a group when he wishes. As groups become more effective 
and compatible together, team tasks can be increased in time and difficulty. 
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llie team- learning format is flexible in that it permits teachers to 
work with \t on a whole-class basis or on a part-class basis. Suppose you 
have a poini you want to make with the whole class, then you could break 
the entire class into teams and deal with the question as a total unit. 
On the uther hand, imagine a situation where within a given history class 
you have nine students who really know the material to be presented, 
S€»veii who are moderately familiar with the lesson, and fifteen who know 
little about the n.aterial. A teacher, utilizing the team-learning format, 
could assign the two teams to do a series of enrichment lessons as teams, 
while the middle seven could be assif^ned materials and work to meet their 
needs. This arrangement would permit the teacher to present the basic 
material to the remaining students on a personal, direct level. 

Obviously, you don't achieve success overnight. This method may be so 
new and revolutionary to the students that they react with apathy, hostility, 
or hiay even suggest that they would rather do it the "old way", saying 
that they don't want to share with other pupils and why should they all get 
the same work? These attitudes and behaviors are signs of a fear of the 
unknown and the result of many years of education which require little 
personnel investment by the student* When students exhibit these reactions 
to the teani approach, the teacher holds the key to successful countering of 
these arguments. 

When able students react with hostility toward their less able students, 
teachers might counter by utiliTcing a gamut of posters, recordings, folk 
songs, etc., of love, brotherhood, or giving a helping hand. 

After utilizing the method for awhile, if students still react in an 
apathetic manner toward team-learning, a teacher might go back to the 
traditional lecture-demonstration approach. Hopefully, students will quickly 
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ask for teain learning. 

The only other pitfall to guard against in team ?ea**ning is the 
problem of rising noise levels. Since pupils are going to be inter- 
acting and ^alklng, classes are going to be noiser than usual. Teachers 
must be prepared for the increased volume, but should not allow it to 
become oppresive. 

Any teacher who has self -conf idance and a real desire to change his 
teaching tapproach to more effectively meet pupil needs, can use team 
learning. How about taking a stab at it conjorrow? You have little to 
lose and a great deal to gain. Develop a series of team-learning exercises 
to use in your classes; evaluate the results. 

Teacher Task #26--Developing a Folder of Differentiated Reading Materials 

Together with members of your department or other interested teachers, 
develop a folder of differentiated reading materials for several units, 
following instructions given to thi unit. Exchange materials* utilize 
the.^ in your classes, critique the materials, and then revise according 
to your findings. 

Coiumercially Prepared Reading Materials : 

Over the past few years, there has been a tremendous prolii <?ration 
of multi-level reading materials in the various content areas. This is 
especially true of textbooks where the emphasis has been on "high Lnterest- 
lou' reading level" materials. It is now possible to purchase textbooks 
written for high school level interests but at a third grade reading level. 
In many classes, there has been a de -emphasis class sets of one text; and 
instead, five sets of five or six texts each on different reading levels 
are being purchased to meet the range of ability within the class. 
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In addition to textbooks, many collateral texts, trade books, paper- 
backs, magazines, and other reading materials for use in content areas 
have appeared and are often designed especially for the less able reader. 
Iliese materials provide an exciting source of motivation and variety in 
the conieni areas and at the same time encourage students to read. 
Skillful blending of text a*"'' illustrations has made these materials an 
exciiing asset to what often used to be weighty and dull fare. 

There are two stumbling blocks, however, which have interfered with 
the supply of quality reading maierials--money and use. Money for 
texts and other reading material has become more and more limited with 
the Federal government cutbacks of aid to education and the frequent 
taxpayer-mandated cuts of education budgets. Good printed materials 
cost rioney, and it is difficult to make more than token purchases with 
severely limited funds. 

However, despite the urgency of the financial problem, it is not 
as severe as the issue of teacher use. Even when new multi-level reading 
materials are available, a great many content-area teachers do rot adopt 
these ma-erials, preferring to stick with the familiar single-text approach. 
Teacher Task 7^/27 --Examine Commercially Made Mateiials ^ 

Ordf»r examination copies of commercially made materials and share some 
with your colleagues. Determine how materials could ->est be integrated 
with teaching units. 

Teacher Task #28--Create a List of Non-Reading Materials 

Together with members of your department or other interested teachers, 
create a list of non-reading materials used in various units. Determine 
how chese can be used most effectively without becoming a total substitute 
for reading materials. 
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Pupil-Made Reading Materials 

Students are frequently able to write about concepts in a way which 
readily can be conununicated by them to their peers. Teachers can encourage 
able students to develop mini-lessons (including reading materials) and 
uhen duplicate these materials for use by other students. With a little 
guidance and much encouragement from the teacher, pupil -made materials 
can provide a unique and effective resource for appropriate level reading 
materials. 

Teacher Task ^;29-- Student Prepared Mini -Units 

Assign several able students to write mini-units about a particular 
topic. Advise them that these will be shared with other students having 
some reading problems. Share your results with your colleagues. 

Teachers sometimes rewrite text materials to provide content at 
appropriate readability levels for students who have reading problems. 
The follov;ing was adopted from Gilbert Schiffman's advice to classroom 
teachers. 

The level of readability of sel^^ction depends to a large decree 
upon its structure. Teachers who rewrite materials at lov;er readability 
levels R^'jst be constantly mindful of vocabulary load, sentence con- 
strucLion and length, and paragraph length. The following suggestions 
v/ili berve db a guide in making the adaptations, 

1, USE AS MANY BASIC WORDS AS POSSIBLE 

When a learner is confronted with materials that havt? a 
readability beyond his ^;rasp, he is likely to be frustrated 
ir his learning activities. Too difficult vocabulary 
is one cause of frustration. The reader should bo able to 
pronounce 95 ouK of 100 words at his proper instructional 

Schiffman, Gilbert B, , "Technique for Rewriting Content" Materials 
at Lower Readability Levels." 
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level. When rewriting materials, the teacher should use as 
many basic words as possible from the Dale list. This list 
includes many high frequency words from preprimer to fourth 
grade. 

2. MAKE THE SENTENCE AS SHORT AS POSSIBLE 

; Below the crust is an eighteen-hundred-mile-thick 
mantle or intermediate zone, consisting of rocks mach 
heavier Chan those in the crust and probably containing 
much iron. (27 words) 

Below Lhe curst is a layer of heavy rocks. This 
part is about 1600 miles thick. It is called 
the r.-antle. The mantle is made of heavier rocks. 
V;e think these rocks have a lot of iron in thcMn. 
(Av. sent, length 8 words) 

3. TRY rO START EACH SENTENCE WITH ['HE SUBJECT. THE SENTENCE 
MAY LOSE SOME OF ITS LITERARY STYLE, BUT IT WILL BE EASIER 
TO READ . 

Sin:ple sentences, subject and verb in that order, are easier 
to Lead than ccTipound and complex sentences or sentences in 
inverted order. For example: 

To promote the development of a wholesome, outgoing, cooperative 
and emotionally well balanced personality, the teacher must guide 
the pupil in setting up achievable i;oals. 

This could be rewritten: 

The teacher must guide the pupil in setting up achievable 
goals. The teacher should promote the development of a 
wholesome, out-going, cooperative, and emotionally well- 
balanced personality. 

Teacher Task f;30--Re-Evaluate Attitudes and Teaching Practices 

Reconsider the Self -Evaluation of this package. Teacher Tasks #1, 

2, 3, 4. Have you changed in any of your attitudes or teaching practices. 
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